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Carlyle has, best of all men in England, kept the manly 
2 in his time..... His errors of opinion are as nothing 
omparison with this merit, in my judgment.” 

EMERSON. 


varlyle in these days. In truth, but little has been 
itten upon his real significance in the world of 
ught, and-very much will be written—for he 
t dead, but a living force, and will continue to 
a force not to be disposed of by any amount of 
ellism and piquant magazinism, but only re- 
g his discomposing grip upon us when we have 
ined him, given precise and honest credit for 
thought was in him, and blamed him justly. A 
man and thinker is not so common a phenom- 
nowadays that we can quite afford to put him 
£ and call him done with, when we have told the 
tories about him. For the most part, stories seem 
) be the chief thing cared for, gossip and memoirs 
re especially the order of the day. Does he write 
anding or sitting, did he buy or borrow Burton 
Mallock, what are his relations with the deacon 
he publisher, how suave is he—or rugged? 
Boswellism becomes very far-reaching in its 
spection, and we ransack heaven and earth for 

of the pest dead men. Even our books 
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on the philosophers tell more about how Spinoza 
ground spectacles and how Kant tucked himself up 
than about the ethics of either. €- 

Boswellism has its place — in the case of a man 
like Carlyle properly a very great place. So far as 
the flood of personalities and trivialities in his case 
has been excessive, he provoked it himself, ‘it-will 
be said, by Reminiscences. What is to be said \of 
these Reminiscences? First, that they are no true 
revelation of Carlyle at all to him who does not al- 
ready know Carlyle and know where to place them. 
We do not, as has been said, reveal a man when we 
give to the public what his deliberate judgment 
would have withheld. ‘To print, as the poor fee- 
ble hand left them on the very morrow of the shock 
which appears for the time to have enfeebled his 
mind, those incoherent jottings, with their tangled 
parentheses and their incessant repetitions, seems 
to us the same kind of mistake as to exhibit some 
sketch by a great master, almost blotted out by his 
tears. Hid in its portfolio, the sketch was some- 
thing sacred ; we can imagine those who had a right 
to gaze on it drawing it forth reverently, and feeling 
their own eyes moisten at the sight. But hung on 
the Academy walls, the effect is far otherwise. We, 
who find it there, can only pass it in mournful si- 
lence,” in painful consciousness that it cannot be in- 
terpreted to the casual looker-on. That these Rem- 
tmiscences were written in the most inconsiderate 
manner, in a day of grief, when the mind was sick, 
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the vision cut, and all the relations of life distorted, 
we very wellknow. That Carlyle would never have 
given them to the world, as they have been given, 
is just as sure. Of this indeed we now have ex- 
press and authentic confirmation. He never looked 
at the unhappy record of his passion after it was 
written ; “did not know to what I was alluding,” 
when Mr. Froude spoke to him, two years later, of 
the Irving sketch. ‘ Let any one who is offended 
by these Reminiscences think of this,” says Mrs. 
Oliphant. “There is no excuse to offer for sharp 
words, often so petty, always so painful, in many 
cases entirely unfounded or mistaken ; but what 
can be a more evident proof that they were never 
meant for the public eye than Mr. Froude’s ‘did 
not know to what I alluded’ ?” 

Consider for a moment the conditions under which 
these hurried sketches were produced. Carlyle was 
a man of the most singular sensitiveness, subjected 
to irritation, as almost no one in recent literary life 
has been, by everything in his physical and mental 
constitution ; and he was plunged into the wildest 
grief by the shocking death of his wife, upon the very 
morrow of his Edinburgh triumph, to which they 
both attributed so exaggerated an importance as an 
authentic public seal to the virtue of their common 
struggle. ‘‘ He was taken to Mentone, of all places 
in the world,” says Mrs. Oliphant, in her just and — 
delicate narrative, “to the deadly-liveliness and 
quiet, the soft air and invalid surroundings of that 
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shelter of the suffering. .... He had no air to 
breathe, no space to move in. He told me how 
he had roamed under the greennéss of the unnat- 
ural trees, ‘perhaps the saddest,’ he said with the 
lingering vowels of his native speech, ‘of all the 
sons of Adam.’ And, at first alone in his desolate 
house, and then stranded there upon that alien 
shore, where everything was so soft and unlike 
him in his gaunt’ and self-devouring misery, he 
seized upon the familiar pen, the instrument of his 
power, which he had laid aside after the prolonged 
effort of Frederick, with more or less idea that it 
was done with, and rest to be his henceforth, and 
poured forth his troubled agony of soul, his rest- 
less, quickened life, the heart which had no longer 
a natural outlet close at hand..... He was not 
prostrated as some are; he was roused to that fe- 
verish energy of pain which is the result in some 
natures of a shock which makes the whole being 
TECLY, tees In a period momentary as compared 
with the time he took to his other works, wild with 
grief, distraught and full of sombre excitement, he 
poured forth, scarcely knowing what he did, the 
entire bulk of these two volumes, seeking in that 
way a relief to his corroding thoughts.” 

What did he write? Of his wife, “things ” — still 
in the words of Mrs. Oliphant — “ which one loves 
him the better for having poured forth in sacred 
grief and solitude, like heaped-up baskets of flow- 
ers, never too many or too sweet, over her grave, 
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but which never should have been produced to 
the common eye.” He who, in knowledge of the 
history and nature of these Reminiscences can 
laugh at the old Carlyle for his idolatrous praises 
of his “ Jeannie,” even his exaltation of her above 
all the George Eliots and George Sands, or who 
does not read with sympathy the record of his rev- 
erence for his Scotch-granite father, must either be 
so happy as to have had no sorrows in life or so 
miserable as to be incapable of deep experience al- 
together. And in all these adulations, as you call 
them, of the Carlyles and the Welshes, in pages 
'where it goes so hard with “ quality people” and 
men of mark, cannot eyes see something other than 
family narrowness and complacency —even the 
recognition of the sacred deeps of common human- 
ity, in that section of it with which he came into 
closest contact? It was not in Cromwell and great 
Germans and Norse gods alone that he found 
things admirable. Wherever he found an honest 
man and good faith he found a hero and was at 
home. It was little to him that a man was known 
in Pall Mall, spoke in Parliament, or wrote for 
the Westminster Review; these dignities did not 
check his satire or loud laugh for a moment. “The 
pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth” were “higher 
ranks than a’ that” to him, and before these his 
“egotism” always bowed. It is a characteristic 
story, told by Mr. James, how he was in the habit 
of going to the home of some simple friends of his 
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for a Sunday dinner, “ protesting that, though his 
friends had no acquaintance with books or literary 
people, he never paid.them a Sunday visit without 
feeling himself renovated against all the soil of the 
week.” “It was,” said Mrs, Carlyle, “as though 
that lovely family inoculated him with the blessed 
jifes? 

But literary London? In quite proper and due 
deference to literary London, (Reminiscences ought 
not to have been printed for a dozen years. If 
Mr. Froude’s editorial duties were discharged in 
a slipshod, altogether uncritical manner, his haste 
in publishing these disjointed jottings was quite in- 
decent. No need of hurry to do anything or say 
anything about Carlyle, for he will not be forgot- 
ten to-morrow. These bristling personal allusions 
could not help angering and grieving a thousand 
people ; a dozen years hence they would not have 
seemed so personal. The careful student of Car- 
lyle, to whom the personal considerations do not 
mean very much, finds little to affect his estimate’ 
of the man’s thought and character. He may re- 
gret the iterated and reiterated scoutings at mod- 
ern methods of reform and the democratic dispen- 
sation, but these he was already quite familiar with. 
He will not accept these careless estimates of a 
score of men and women, but he will get new and 
helpful insights from every one of them, and espe- 
cially he will see this —that the criterion of judg- 
ment is never any sort of cleverness, but always 
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simple manhood and reality. Opinions of every 
sort may be disposed of by Lynch-law — but range 
these men and women in order of the quality of 
approval or of condemnation, and you will have a 
remarkably reliable answer to the question, What 
of genuineness and of the form of eternity there 
and there? It has not been and will not be the 
reformers, friends of Mill or of Mazzini, who raise 
the hue and cry against this book, —they know 
how to dispose of it ; it is chiefly the class of liter- 
ary triflers and worshipers of small gods. “He 
hates a literary trifler,”” wrote Emerson of Carlyle, 
thirty years ago ; and whatever other men may like 
or dislike in these reminiscences, it is into the thin 
atmosphere of dainty literary epicureanism and 
dilettanteism that they break as a slice of Judg- 
ment-day. Roughly enough, brutally, almost, some- 
times, — but he who, fifty years from now, would 
get at the realities of the London literary life of to- 
day and yesterday will not skip this book. No 
envy or hatred or malice prompted any line — all 
attempts to make out these by those who may com- 
plain with justice enough of its uncharitableness 
will fail. No falsehood and no simulation here, 
whatever of blindness and obstinacy. This man 
did not live to seem, he did not live— whatever 
may be said —to laugh, but he lived to suffer, and 
lived in genuine consciousness of the infinities and 
the immensities which he talked about, and which 
reached below the attic and its books even as far 
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as the dining-room and its loquacity and miscel- 
laneousness, or the garden behind the house. Mor- 
bid, perhaps, and damaging, this haunting con- 
sciousness of the infinities, — certainly uncommon 
enough, — but this it was which made the conyen- 
tions and even the amenities seem so superficial 
and supererogatory, which, and not jealousy, not 
pique, not thanklessness, made what at moments 
might have gratified and encouraged, even flat- 
tered, the unrecognized beginner in literature, 
seem nothing to the old prophet, much enduring, 
much embittered, on the stony top of Pisgah. 

But the old prophet on Pisgah should not have 
been embittered, — just that it is which is urged 
by the men of “sweet reasonableness.” And I sup- 
pose they are correct. enough in this ; bitterness 
has been condemned by the best authorities. His 
egotism was the secret of this bitterness and un- 
charitableness, they say. Everything is said when 
it is said that he was an egotist, and looked upon 
other men as less than himself. Let us consider 
this egotism, of what sort it was. ‘Once or twice, 
among the flood of equipages at Hyde Park cor- 
ner, I recollect sternly thinking, ‘Yes ; and per- 
haps none of you could do what I am at.’” So 
Carlyle, in the early London days, — Sartor Resar- 
tus born, and the French Revolution in the mak- 
ing. “The manifestation of a weak and unwor- 
thy vanity,” says the magazine. “What they 
will do with this book,” he said, when the last 
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page of the /rench Revolution was written, “none 
knows, my Jeannie lass, — but they have not had, 
for two hundred years, any book that came more 
truly from a man’s very heart; and so let them 
trample it under foot and oof as they see best.” 
“ But a great artist,” says the magazine, “feels that, 
after all his toil, he has failed of his ideal, and 
finds no place for gratulation.” Yet the /rench 
Revolution itself proves its author a great artist, 
and his recognition of its value in no way affects 
the matter. Much more, — and there will be occa- 
sion to employ the point, in turn, against Carlyle 
himself, — it is not true that it is the greatest art- 
ists who are most sadly conscious of failure to real- 
ize ideals, and it is altogether false that a great 
artist is not the best judge of his own work. Ac- 
cording to the degree of his greatness are his ideals 
realized and his judgments just. It is the second- 
ary artist, the man whose power lags far behind his 
fancy, who is most sorely rent by the wretchedness 
of unrealized ideals. Goethe, Dante, Michael An- 
gelo, — these do not speak of the poorness of their 
work. How much might be quoted from all of 

these, showing the same proud consciousness of — 
great accomplishment, the same assumption of su- 
periority, which the after-dinner reader now criti- 
cises in Carlyle! And how much that the after- 
dinner reader votes presumptuous and arrogant 
could not Dante and Michael Angelo “recollect 
sternly thinking” among the flood of equipages 
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that carted supercilious Tuscan incompetence, or 

emptied themselves of scarlet cardinals at the Vat- 

ican! This grim defiance of pope or populace or 

big battalions, tastes and orthodoxies and idols of 

majorities, we come upon in the history of almost 

every_one of these stern, astral souls that dwelt 
— $ 


_a@part. ' The trouble with many of the critics of Car- 


lyle is that they mistake the size of their man, and 
pronounce that presumptuous in him which would 
only be presumptuous in them. Pity enough, if we 
who blame Carlyle for not having his eyes open to 
the greatness of the time have not our eyes open 
to the real greatness of this man! This was a son 
of Anak, who did not write books for the pleasure 
of seeing reviews of them in the Atheneum, nor 
belong to the generation of those that do. 

Yet he valued human recognition, not for weak 
reasons, but as some sort of figure and vindication 
of objective justice. Is it wonderful, was it bad, 
that the greatest man in England, forty years old, 
after a dozen years of Jeffrey’s reviewing and scis- 
soring, Fraser’s toleration, and the stolid neglect of 


most other English people, should grate his teeth a — 


bit at Hyde Park Corner, and even talk of 4oo/s to 


his “Jeannie”? Of course it is not to be com- 


mended, and of course we perfect people should 
not do it, —shall not do it, when our equal genius 
is equally provoked, — but was not the thing par- 
donable, at least in a dyspeptic? 

There seems to me no weakness in this. I find, 


\ 
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whatever of stubbornness and willfulness, whatever 
of what may seem to me false opinion and phi- 
losophy, no ignoble egotism in Carlyle. Plainly 
enough, he thought himself greater than the men 
about him, —I for one should not respect his judg- 


ment, had he not, — but no man who had any title’ 


to his confidence or companionship ever com- 


plained, or had reason to complain, of disrespect, 


or any failure to be met on the equal ground of 
manhood. It has been said that he held his con- 
temporaries cheaply. ‘The sole point of interest is 
whether he rated them justly. Cheaply, by what 
standard? He did not find many Goethes or Fichtes 
among them, and contemporaneousness was not an 
element in his estimates : B. in the nineteenth cent- 
ury could not have precedence of A. in the ninth 
to him who wrote the pages on Time and Space 
in Sartor Resartus. I believe that he failed sig- 
nally to recognize how great were many of the 
causes represented by many of his friends, and how 
deep the insight of the men who will stand as the 
true exponents of the age. But he was not blind 
to excellence in his contemporaries, and no man 
poured out admiration more ungrudgingly and 


heartily upon his friends, or upon those of his time, _ 
in whom he saw genius and power. Lover and. 


friend he was, — his love and friendship entire and 
intense and necessary, like the boy’s. The man of 
an intrinsic vanity and egotism is not a lover, but 
i. this man had a heart. Very significant and very 
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noble is the frank and half-remorseful exclamation 
of one of the English critics, at the end of his 
really just and warranted criticism. ‘That which 
was truest, elemental, and deeply human in Car- 
lyle appeared more and more clearly to this critic 
as he wrote: “I am half-tempted to blot what I 
have written. There were depths of love, radiant 
sublimities, in this man which we shall not soon 
meet with again.” ‘There were many who felt that, 
in his later life, Carlyle had, as Mill once said, 
“turned against all his friends ;” but, as Mr. Con- 
way observes, it was not against his friends, but 
only against their opinions that he turned, and it 
was they who stopped going to see him as his re- 
actionary opinions came out more strongly, when 
they should have stood by him and insisted on 
coming to a right understanding. ‘It was a char- 
acteristic of Carlyle that he never recalled his heart 
once given.” For Mill himself personally he had 
the kindest feelings and the kindest words, how- 
ever “saw-dustish ” Mill’s philosophy appeared to 
him. “He was a beautiful person, affectionate, 
lucid ; he had always the habit of studying out the 
thing that interested him, and could tell how he 
came by his thoughts and views. For many years 
now I have not been able to travel with him on his 
ways. His work on Liderty appears to me the 
most exhaustive statement of precisely that I feel 
to be untrue on the subject. But I have not been 
in the least doubtful of his own entire honesty.” 


a? 
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How rarely tender and stalwart his friendship for 
Sterling and Irving, how affectionate his words for 
the younger men, how unbounded and hearty his 
admiration of Dickens, how delicate his consider- 
ation for Tennyson! Even his criticisms and out- 
bursts of indignation were almost sure to end in 
words of mitigation: “‘ Ah, yes ; he had, after all, 
a vein of good feeling in him ;’ and then,” says Mr. 
Conway, “came the neatest summing up of virtues 
concerning some personage whose fragments we 
had despaired of ever picking up!” His whole 
heart craved and responded to sincere human rec- 
ognition, perverse and defiant as the attitude was 
into which miscellaneous adulation finally drove 
him. Years after Sartor Resartus had received 
the stamp of success, he visited Cork and sought 
out the Catholic priest there who had shared with 
Emerson the honor of recognizing its merits while 
it was running in J/raser and provoking general 
clamor against the “crazy stuff.” He traversed 
London docks from end to end to see if he could 
find the ship-captain who had named his vessel the 
Thomas Carlyle, because he had got some good 
from Carlyle’s books. Carlyle claimed to think 
that such a man must have been an “ extraordinary 
individual,” and not to believe in his existence at 
all, but we may be sure he would have been very 
glad and not at all surprised to find him. He was 
really deeply conscious and deeply satisfied and 
grateful that he had helped other men, however 
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wantonly he sometimes mocked admiration and the 
extravagant thanks of his disciples. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve that any man ever helped another,” he ex- 
claimed, in one of his wild outbursts ; but we have 
only to remember his own acknowledgments to 
Goethe, his obligations to all the great Germans, 
the extraordinary prominence generally of books 
and history in his life, to see how wild the outburst 
really was, and discount it altogether. 

Of his readiness to see genius and power in his 
contemporaries, and pay frank and hearty tribute 
to it, no need of any instances, when there are so 
many. Brightest instance of all, his enthusiasm 
for Emerson, whose conception of history and hu- 
manity and whose social aims and methods were 
so different from his. It is a memorable thing 
that these two men, greatest teachers of truth to 
the English world of our time, should have found 
each other out so quickly, been drawn together so 
unerringly, stood by each other through all differ- 
ences with such stanch fidelity. ‘Words cannot 
tell,” said Carlyle, “how I prize the old friendship 
formed there on Craigenputtoch Hill, or how deeply 
I have felt in all that Emerson has written the same 
aspiring intelligence which shone about us when 
he came as a young man, and left with us a mem- 
ory always cherished.” The letters which came 
from Emerson were “as a window flung open to 
the azure ;” and it appeared marvelous to him how 
people can read what they sometimes do with Em 
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erson’s books on their shelves. This deep appre- 
ciation only deepened with the years. “ Emerson 
is the cleanest mind now living,” he said; “I do 
not know his equal on earth for perception.” And 
in the time when he worked at the frederick he 
wrote to an American friend, “I hear but one 
voice, and that comes from Concord.” 

That voice from Concord speaks to-day, over 
Carlyle’s grave. What does it say— the voice of 
him whose eyes are open and whose perception is 
true? It says: “Carlyle has, best of all men in 
England, kept the manly attitude in his time. He 
has stood for scholars, asking no scholar what he 
should say. He has stood for the people, intrep- 
idly and scornfully teaching the nobles their per- 
emptory duties. In England, where the morgue 
of aristocracy has very slowly admitted scholars 
into society, he has carried himself erect, made 
himself a power confessed by all men, and taught 
scholars their lofty duty. He never feared the 
face of man. Nothing will pass with him but what 
is realand sound. He is a hammer that crushes 
mediocrity and pretension. He detects weakness 
on the instant, and touches it. Great is his rever- 
ence for realities,—for all such traits as spring 
from the intrinsic nature of the actor. Mere intel- 
lectual partisanship wearies him ; he detects in an 
instant if a man stands for any cause to which he 


_is not born and organically committed. A natural 


defender of anything, a lover who will live and die 
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for that which he speaks for, and who does not 
care for him, or for anything but his own business, 
he respects. That decorum which is the idol of 
the Englishman cannot win from him any obei- 
sance. He is eaten up with indignation against 
such as desire to make a fair show in the flesh. 
Combined with this warfare on respectability, and, 
indeed, pointing all his satire, is the severity of his 
moral sentiment. In proportion to the peals of 
laughter amid which he strips the plumes of a pre- 
tender and,shows the lean hypocrisy to every van- 
tage of ridicule, does he worship whatever enthusi- 
asm, fortitude, love, or other sign of a good nature 
is inaman. His guiding genius is his moral sense, 


his perception of the sole importance of truth and 


: duty.” 1 

1 From Emerson’s Jmfpressions of Carlyle, read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and published in Scrzbier’s 
Magazine, May, 1881. The above passages are arranged 
without regard to their original sequence. This little paper 
of Emerson’s seems to me worth more than all else that has 
appeared upon Carlyle since his death. 

It is interesting to reconstruct Carlyle with deference to the 
legion of critics who have written in these weeks, and to spec- 
ulate upon the probable influence of the resultant genial Ad- 
disonian platitudinarian, writing, at such times as his Exeter 
Hall engagements permitted, upon the progress of the spe- 
cies. Men forget that much which they criticise was of the 
very quality of his genius, without which he had not been at 
all. Naturally enough we are more sensitive to the faults and 
incompletenesses of the genius than those of the common 
man; but we are to remember that the one-sided truth of the 
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Men have tried to explain Carlyle by putting the 
peals of laughter in the first place, and the worship, 
of a good nature in the second place. Emerson is 
wrong, it is said, and this idea that Carlyle’s gos- 
pel was first of all a gospel of sincerity and ear- 
nestness, this is all wrong. Carlyle was a player, 
not in earnest at all, but a literary trifler like the 
rest. He claimed to stand for the good of the peo- 
ple, but it was in truth a mere intellectual partisan- 
ship, no thing of the heart ; his guiding genius was 
not his perception of the sole importance of truth 
and justice, but his sense of the dramatic, and of 
literary effect, which is well served ofttimes by brill- 
iant tilting for the good. ‘“ He was wont to ques- 
tion established institutions and dogmas with the 
utmost license of skepticism,” says Mr. James, in 


thinker is fuller of the force of truth than the parrot’s axiom 
(50 X +>1 X 1), and holds implicit its own necessary com- 
plement. “ Even where Carlyle’s sympathies are misleading,” 
says one, “ their truth exceeds their error ;” and it is at least 
true that the errors of such men bring principles to light 
which the thoughtful man is glad to think about. 

The obtuseness of much of the recent criticism of Carlyle is. 
well illustrated by the comments of one of the English critics. 
upon Carlyle’s story of listening in reverent sympathy, outside. 
the closed door, to his father’s prayer. The critic seriously 
observes that that kind of sympathy is divided by an exceed- 
- ingly subtle and faint line from what Carlyle called wxveracity 

— because, forsooth, Carlyle’s theology differed from that of 
his father’s kirk. These super-exquisite people would have 
qualms about voicing reverence for Christ himself, because he 
believed not simply in evil, but in the devil. 
: 2 
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his recent essay on Carlyle, “but he obviously 
meant nothing beyond the production of a certain 
literary surprise, or the enjoyment of his own zs- 
thetic power.” “He dallied with the divine ideas 
[of reform and human fellowship] long enough to 
suck them dry of their rhetorical juices.” “ He 
was a harlequin in the guise of Jeremiah, who fed 
you with laughter in place of tears, and put the 
old prophetic sincerity out of countenance by his 
broad, persistent winks at the bystanders over the 
footlights.” ‘“ Picturesqueness in man and nature 
was the one key to his intellectual favor, and it 
made little difference to his artist eye whether the 
man were spiritually angel or demon.” 

Now, this seems to me —with all modesty be it 
said — precisely the dreadfulest of all possible 
mistakes concerning Carlyle. I say it with the 
greater freedom, so far as Mr. James is concerned, 
because I consider his paper, unsatisfactory enough 
as an estimate of Carlyle, the expression of a noble 
humanity and a noble philosophy, the philosophy 
which contains the true corrective to what is really 
false in Carlyle. He who thinks that the laugh 
was the deep thing and the written book the super- 
ficial thing with Carlyle, has just reversed the 
proper order, and missed the secret altogether. It 
was not by way of sport, not for the sake of rhe- 
torical indulgence and the enjoyment of esthetic 
power, that these burning protests against false- 
hood and pretension and the wrongs done humane 
ity were written. They came — 
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“Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below.” 


If counterfeit, then the test of genuineness no 
more exists. The attempt to set Carlyle’s books, 
the fruit of a life-time of desperate, persistent, con- 
sistent effort, and the inspiration of the sincerest, 
severest endeavors of two generations, gyrating 
about after-dinner satire and ridicule and extrava- 
gance, making these last suns and those satellites 
and comets, is like going from Copernicus to Ptol- 
emy for a solution of the riddles of the sky. The 
printed page, deliberate, authentic, is the centre of 
this system, and whatever happened in Cheyne 
Row, which cannot be made to harmonize with 
this, must be viewed as the wild wantonness of a 
nature so surcharged with earnestness, so over-con- 
scious of the infinities, that only in these intem- 
perate fits, this effervescence and cavalier high- 
handedness, could it find any saving relief. The 
irreconcilable is always the cometic here, never the 
central. No interpretation of Carlyle can last be- 
yond a moment which does not recognize his fun- 
damental honesty and earnestness, — all such are 
Ptolemaic. “The motto of Past and Present, from 
Schiller, — ‘ Zrnst ist das Leben, —was deeply 
graven on Carlyle’s heart.” “These are the words 
of a serious man,” he said himself to Thomas 
_ Cooper, as he put a copy of Past and Present into 

his hands ; and Jeffrey, whatever he did not see 
in Carlyle, did see that he was “terribly in ear- 
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nest.” Indeed, no trifler ever imposes upon an 
earnest people long ; oracles do not fall from lips 
of cunning, and men do not successfully Jose as 
prophets for two generations. “ Falser hypothesis, 
we may venture to say,” in Carlyle’s own words, 
“never rose in human soul. Sad is by its nature 
negative, and can do nothing ; whatsoever enables us 
to do anything is by its very nature good. This man 
wrote a good Book because he had a heart and an 
eye to discern Wisdom, and an utterance to render 
it forth ; because of his free insight, his lively tal- 
ent, above all, of his Love.”+ To write books was 


1 From the essay on Johnson. This essay demands special 
study from those who would intimately understand Carlyle, — 
for with no man of whom he writes did he have more points 
in common, both in character and in career, than with John- 
son. It deserves, too, the special attention of those who are 
inclined to separate Carlyle’s political thoughts into two 
sharply defined periods. It was written in 1832, yet nowhere 
in Carlyle’s writings is common mankind treated more dis- 
dainfully, as a mere flock of sheep, — the main thing being to 
find good bell-wethers, “‘ guides of the dull host.” But I refer 
to the essay here principally for the sake of quoting the fol- 
lowing passage, so full of significance in application to Car- 
lyle himself : — 

“In spite of all practical shortcomings, no one that sees 
into the significance of Johnson will say that his prime object 
was not truth. In conversation, doubtless, you may observe 
him, on occasion, fighting as if for victory ; and must pardon 
these ebulliences of a careless hour, which were not without 
temptation and provocation. Remark, likewise, two things : 
that such prize arguings were ever on merely superficial, de- 
batable questions ; and then that they were argued generally 
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his work in this world, and it was an altogether 
sufficient and honorable work. He was a man of 
letters, a poet, not an economist, lawyer, or profes- 
sional philanthropist. To disagree with all reform- 
ers about reform was doubtless his mistake, but it 
was his undoubted right, and his disagreement was 
essential and sincere, so deep that it seemed al- 
most useless and mockery to him to come down to 
details with them. Convince him of error, but do 
not charge him with insincerity and indifference, 
unless you are willing to be a target for the vulgar 
criticism which impeaches the honesty and earnest- 
ness of your writing for reform, because you are 
not a conspicuous drudge in the vestry and the 
mission. It were, doubtless, well for you to work 
there, but you are not necessarily and irredeemably 
bad if you do not. 


by the fair laws of battle and logic-fence, by one cunning in 
that same. If their purpose was excusable, their effect was 
harmless, perhaps beneficial : that of taming noisy mediocrity, 
and showing it another side of a debatable matter ; to see doth 
sides of which was, for the first time, to see the truth of it. 
In his writings themselves are errors enough, crabbed prepos- 
sessions enough, yet these also of a quite extraneous and ac- 
cidental nature ; nowhere a willful shutting of the eyes to the 
truth. Nay, is there not everywhere a heartfelt discernment, 
singular, almost admirable, if we consider through what con- 
fused, conflicting lights and hallucinations it had to be at- 
tained, of the highest everlasting truth, and beginning of all 
truths: this, namely, that man is ever, and even in the age of 
Wilkes and Whitefield, a Revelation of God to man; and 
lives, moves, and has his being in truth only; is either true, 
or, in strict speech, zs not at all?” 
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If Carlyle was wrong, it was not because his 
heart was wrong, but because his philosophy-was 
imperfect. We shall be truly helped to the lesson 
of his life, in both kinds, not by seeking for insin- 
cerity or seeing how far insincerity will operate as 
an explanation, but by patiently tracing the devel- 
opment of his thought and analyzing the forces 
which flowed into it. Ido not say that it,is not 
legitimate and right to criticise the person. Be it 
owned, freely enough, that Carlyle had grievous 
faults — and grievously certainly hath he answered 
them. It is not urged that genius is exempt from 
obligations — if indeed it is not competent for me- 
diocrity to codify the laws. But it will be chiefly 
profitable for men, believing this great thinker to 
have been in earnest in what he said, believing 
that, saying this or that, it was in fidelity to some 
philosophy, to inquire what that philosophy was — 
not to devise a name for it or pigeon-hole it, but to 
discover by serious study the principle of its unities 
and the secret of its discords. 


- 


ite 


But it will be said that Carlyle was not a philos- 
opher at allt. Prophet, seer, poet, what you will, — 


1 The nucleus of the present essay is a paper read shortly, 


after Carlyle’s death, before the Harvard Philosophical Club, 
a society of students in the University. This it seems proper 
to state, as explaining the structure of the essay.and something 
in the line of thought pursued, as also possibly some expres- 
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but not philosopher. What is a philosopher? Phi- 
losopher I call whosoever, doing his own thinking, 
speaks wisely upon first principles. He may utter 
himself in his own way and-approach_first princi- 
_ples from any side he chooses: — Thales from phys- 
ics, Schiller from esthetics, Jonathan Edwards 
from ethics. He may write his one book, his es- 
say, his poem, or he may elaborate a system in a 
dozen volumes, with First Principles and Logic and 
Biology and Psychology and Sociology, with caudal 
appendages and illustrative dissertations, — this is 
all one so far as the essential thing is concerned, 
and it is the depth of insight into the distinction be- 
tween truth and error, and not the extent of a sys- 
tem, which measures the greatness of the thinker. 
The philosopher may write with passion, as in the 
Vocation of Man, or with mathematical coolness, as 
in the Wissenschaftslehre. He may write in dia- 
logues like Plato, methodical critiques like Kant, 
sermons like Bishop Butler, letters like Leibnitz 
and St. Paul, essays like Emerson, or poems like 
Goethe. There may be a_better_and a worse, 
forms more adequate or less, | , but i itis not the form, 
but the thought, which determines the philosopher. 
One philosopher, of course, differeth from another 
in magnitude. There are great philosophers like 
Aristotle and Goethe, middle-sized philosophers 
like Mr. Lewes, and small philosophers like the 


sions of local pertinence which may have escaped correction, 
or which it seemed unnecessary to change. 
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professors in the colleges “ outside New England 
— who write text-books of mental and moral phi- 
losophy, and essays upon “ Religion and Science,” 
and “ Agnosticism” for the magazines ; and it is 
sometimes hard to fix the line between philosophy 
and nonsense, just as it is hard to say where po- 
etry stops and who is not a poet. Men will split 
upon the Tuppers and Xa/hrimas as long as the 
world lasts, according to their culture and their 
moods. ‘The true=poet, even, — Longfellow, Job, 
Walt Whitman, — may, like the philosopher, choose 
his own form. Form is with him a thing of mo- 
ment, but neither this form nor that makes or 
unmakes him. The beauty of the thought is the 
thing that determines. 

The poet or the story-teller who is no philoso- 
pher may produce that which shall seem. beautiful 
to-day ; but he who alone can continue to hold us 
— Shakespeare, Dante, George Eliot, Hawthorne 
— must have grasped something of the primal and 
eternal. “Were the Poet but a sweet sound and 
singer,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ solacing the ear of the idle 
with pleasant songs; and the new Poet one who 
could sing his idle pleasant song to a new air, — 
we should account him a small matter, and his per- 
formance small. The true Poet is ever, as of old, 
the seer ; whose eye has been gifted to discern the 
godlike mystery of God’s Universe, and decipher 
some new lines of its celestial writing.” 

This by way of make-weight to any notion of 
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philosophy as a particular something or other —a 
method, a discipline, a senior elective. This con- 
fusion has always existed, and chiefly men have 
given the name of philosophy to what has chanced 
to be uppermost in their own minds, In Paris Uni- 
versity, philosophy one time consisted, for the most 
part, in ringing changes on the syllogism — 
“ Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko,” etc., 
or in seeing from how many points one could set 
out and bring up at the Athanasian Creed. Then 
philosophy consisted in decomposing ideas and in- 
quiring how it is that we know anything — and this 
drew out much truly excellent thinking. And now 
it is physiological psychology, I believe, which 
passes for the science of sciences, salvation lying 
chiefly in the study of the medulla oblongata and 
the interior of the back-bone. This is all very good 
or very bad, just as we take it. Psychology and 
biology and the creeds all lead up to first princi- 
ples, only no more than history and politics and 
art and everything else ; and whether the physio- 
logical psychologist be a philosopher or not de- 
pends strictly upon what kind of a physiological 
psychologist he is. A Goethe may give us, in a 
sentence, far truer insight than he, in all his books, 
into the first principles of his own science. Philos- 
is @ univ nd the great i 

the-great.thinker. Dr. McCosh is not a philoso 
pher because his subject is Zhe Jutuitions of the 
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Mind, nor Noah Porter because his book is on 
The fuman Jntellect,—which is, of course, not 
saying that they are not philosophers. Emerson’s 
Problem and his essay on /Vature do more to put 
the back-bone into its proper place than anything 
else American that I think of. Emerson and 
Edwards are the greatest American philosophers 
thus far, for they bring us nearer to first principles ~ 
than any others. If a third were to be added, it 
must be Hawthorne. 


Lik. 


In trying to determine what a great philosopher 
like Carlyle teaches about first principles, we en- 
counter, in the first place, the difficulty which we 
find in the study of everything great; a difficulty 
great according as the thing itself is great, greatest 
of all with the source and summary of all, nature, 
— whence all the philosophies, which are all true 
in their way. The penalty which the great thinker 
imposes upon the world, said Hegel, is the trouble 
of understanding him. Most great men do not 
publish systems, any more than God and nature 
do. The system is there, and the disciple may try 
hand at the pigeon-holing, the corollaries, and the 
scholia. I suppose that nothing has been so dis- 
puted about in the world as Christ’s religion, unless 
it be nature itself. It is because, more than any- 
thing else, it has the simplicity and complexity of | 
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nature. It adapts itself to the most diverse forms 
of thought and is “the despair of systematizers.” 
The great man is many-sided, and we must dive 
deep for the secret of his unity. 

But Carlyle, to the man who does not dive very 
deep, is full of contradictions as few many-sided 
men are. Of no great man of our own time, cer- 
tainly, are so many exceptions and qualifications 
necessary to almost anything that we may say of 
him. ‘“ We read him with strange emotions,” says 
M. Taine, of his first reading of Carlyle, “ contra- 
dicting every morning our opinion of the night be- 
fore. He takes everything in a contrary meaning, 
does violence to everything, sets down paradoxes for 
principles, and gives common sense the form of ab- 
surdity.” At one time he writes, ‘“ Could ambition 
always choose its own path, all truly ambitious 
men would be men of letters ;” 
“ Of ‘literature’ keep well to the windward, In 
fifty years, I should guess, it will be a credit to de- 
clare, ‘I never tried literature ; believe me, I have 
not written anything.’” Now the aristocracy of 
England is “ sorrowful and phantasmal ;” and now 


he has “‘ lurking a considerable hope that many of —— 


our titular aristocracy will prove real gold when 
thrown into the crucible.” “There are,” he says, 
“ south of the Tweed, some thirty millions of Eng- 
lishmen chiefly fools,” and “ “e American cousins 
have begotten, with a rapidity beyond example, 
eighteen millions of the greatest bores ever seen in 


and at another, © 
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the world before ;” in another mood, he styles the 
English and Americans “the finest nations of the 
world.” He heaps reproaches on poor Rousseau 
for his excitability, vehemence, and “ convulsion 
fits ;” yet he certainly has been in no wise remark- 
able for “burning his own smoke” and “ holding 
his peace.” He writes satire upon Coleridge for 
his endless talking ; yet he himself liked nothing 
better than an intelligent listener, and was the most 
notable “talker”? since Dr. Johnson. ‘“ The habit 
and power of haranguing have increased so much 
upon him,” wrote Margaret Fuller, who visited him 
five years before the Life of Sterling appeared, with 
its satire upon Coleridge, “that you are a perfect 
prisoner when he has once got hold of you.” He 
is the great apostle of the gospel of silence, — and 
his preaching of it fills thirty volumes, rhetorical 
and thick. 

All this, however, is a very superficial sort of con- 
tradiction. We laugh at it and understand it easily 
enough. We know from the first page that Carlyle 
is a humorist, —“ there is nothing deeper in his 
constitution than his humor,” says Emerson, — that 
he. takes up only one side at a time, and that he 
loves to express himself, gives utterance freely to the 
mood of the moment. “Not only does he feel all 
that he writes,” said Mazzini, “ but he writes nearly 
all that he feels.” Asa humorist he delights in cari- 
cature, and draws out the tortures of the dilettante 
and the “dandy,” phantasmal lordling and “ sea- 
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. green Robespierre,” for the very pleasure that their 

spasms give him. He puts things one-sidedly be- 
cause his nature is concentrated and intense, and 
he utters the thought of the moment freely because 
he knows it is an honest thought and comes from 
the same centre as that other which flew away north 
by northeast. Moreover he exercises the right of 
every great man of leaving much to the wit and 
candor of his readers, and does not waste time in 
evening up and silly qualifyings. John Baptist did 
not have much doubt, probably, that most of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees who went out from. Jeru- 
salem to Jordan were the decent husbands of one 
-wife apiece and paid their grocers’ bills and donkey- 
hire. But they were a “ generation of vipers,” and 
that was the main thing then, and supplementary 
talk on domesticity and livery-stables would have 
been inconvenient. ‘‘ When one has something to 
say which he regards as of great moment,” says 
somebody, with reference to Carlyle himself, “he 
can be pardoned for not saying at every turn what 
everybody knows. A man whose ruling belief is 
that there is much to be said on both sides, and 
who, moreover, undertakes to say it, cannot hope 
to accomplish much for the side on which he con- 
siders the weight of evidence to lie.” 

But there is a deeper sort of contradiction in 
Carlyle than that spoken of. Else we should not 
find men seeing in him, these or now a prophet and 
an inspirer of men, those or then a raven and a 
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reactionist. His life is even cut sharply in two, 
and with 1840 we hear of “ Pessimism.” . Men take 
sides. ‘Past and Present,” says one, “is a book 
about one half larger than Sartor Resartus and 
worth about one tenth as much; ‘ Midas,’ ‘ Labor,’ 
‘Democracy,’ are scraps, potatoes, turnips, garlic, 
and dishwater, thrown in to fill the big pot.” Odz- 
ver Cromwell and the Life of Sterling published, 
and the old Carlyle, we are told, was wholly dead. 
On the other hand, “ Sartor Resartus is ;a freak, a 
sardonic paradox, lacking the characteristic earnest- 
ness of Carlyle, and not to be compared with Past 
and Present in point of serious purpose.” “ Past 
and Present,’ say the parties of the second part, 
“is Carlyle’s best book, and ay the best sum- 
mary of what we call Carlylism.” 

Those who find this radical change in Cheba 
new cynicism and pessimism, have two reasons for 
it—a bad stomach, and a certain unconscious in- 
sincerity, begotten of a tyrannical and overmaster- 
ing humor, and too great indulgence of the tongue 
and pen — “intoxication,” as Beaconsfield would 
phrase it, “by the exuberance of his own verbos- 
ity.” This last idea has a certain amount of truth 
in it—it is avery different thing from the insin- 
cerity discussed in the preceding pages. It is em- 
phasized by Mr. Lowell, in his essay on Carlyle. 
is ées,” Mr. Lowell says, “the humorous 
element in his nature gains ground, till it overmas- 
ters all the rest. Becoming always more boister- 
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ous and obtrusive, it ends at last, as such humor 
must, in cynicism.” And again, “in the earlier 
part of his:literary career Mr. Carlyle was the de- 
nouncer of shams, the preacher up of sincerity, 
manliness, and of a living faith, instead of a dron- 
ing ritual. He had intense convictions, and he 
made disciples. His fervor, his oddity of manner, 
his pugnacious paradox, drew the crowd; the truth, 
or, at any rate, the faith that underlay them all, 
brought also the fitter audience, though fewer. But 
the curse was upon him ; he must attract, he must 
astonish. Thenceforth he has done nothing but 
revamp his telling things ; but the oddity has be- 
come always odder, the paradoxes more paradoxi- 
cal. No very large share of truth falls to the ap- 
prehension of any one man; let him keep it sacred, 
and beware of repeating it till it turn to falsehood 
on his lips by becoming ritual.” This last is un- 
warrantably harsh as concerns Carlyle, but let it 
pass. The truth that is in it is recognized suffi- 
ciently when we say that Carlyle utters himself 
more truly in Sartor Resartus than in Shooting 
LViagara, which we have the same right to do that 
we have to say that the Luther of Wittenberg, and 
not the Luther of Erfurt, was the true Luther, be- 
cause freer in thought, less deflected by circum- 
stances. 

That there was a real change in Carlyle’s men- 
- tal attitude goes, of course, without saying. The 
general tone of the Sartor Resartus period was 
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very different from the general tone of the Fred- 
erick. period. Relations shift, and things which at 
first held small proportions become developed to 
chief prominence. The main point he has him- 
self touched, in this wise: “It steadily grew into 
my mind that, of all the insanities that ever gained 
foothold in human minds, the wildest was that of 
telling masses of ignorant people that it is their 
business to attend to the regulation of human so- 
ciety.” All this, however, lay essentially in his 
treatment of mankind, in the essay on Johnson, as 
a flock of sheep, for which the main thing was to 
find good bell-wethers; this conception only be- 
comes more prominent, till in the /vederick period 
it is the prevailing conception. 

The matter of the bad stomach is certainly a very 
important matter in the study of Carlyle. Fichte 
said that the kind of philosophy a man will have 
depends upon the kind of man he is. It is true 
enough, too, that the world which appears to us 
takes its hue very largely from our own condition. 
The sun does not shine to the man who has a 
grumbling tooth, and when the nerves are tired 
we make mountains out of mole-hills and suspect 
our best friends. ‘The bluest of all blue spectacles 
is dyspepsia ; and the man who for forty years has 
known no minute when he has not been conscious 
of a grumbling stomach, may well be pardoned for 
having less buoyant impressions than Louis Napo- 
leon of the spirit of the age and the progress of 
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the species. No man could speak with greater 
force than Carlyle of the weight of the burden of 
bad health upon the genius, and the desperate con- 
flict necessary to keep the vision clear amidst it 
all. “ Without some such stay” [some religion], 
he says of Schiller, ‘his life might well have been 
intolerable ; stript of the ideal, what remained for 
him in the real was but a poor matter. Do we 
talk of his ‘happiness?’ Alas, what is the loftiest 
flight of genius, the finest frenzy that ever for mo- 
ments united heaven with earth, to the perennial, 
never-failing joys of a digestive-apparatus thor- 
oughly eupeptic? Has not the turtle-eating man 
an eternal sunshine of the breast? Does not his 
soul — which, as in some Slavonic dialects, means 
his stomach — sit forever at its ease, enwrapped in 
warm condiments, amid spicy odors ; enjoying the 
past, the present, and the future; and only awak- 
ening from its soft trance to the sober certainty of 
a still higher bliss each meal-time, three or even 
four visions of heaven in the space of one solar 
day! While for the sick man of genius, whose 
world is of the mind, ideal, internal, when the mil- 
dew of lingering disease has struck that world, and 
begun to blacken and consume its beauty, what re- 
mains but despondency and bitterness and desolate 
sorrow felt and anticipated to the end? Woe to 
him if his will likewise falter, if his resolution fail, 
and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of this en- 
emy! Idleness and a disturbed imagination will 
J 
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gain the mastery of him, and let loose their thou- 
sand fiends to harass him, to torment him into 
madness. Alas, the bondage of Algiers is freedom 
compared with this of the sick man of genius, 
whose heart has fainted and sunk beneath its load. 
His clay dwelling is changed into a gloomy prison ; 
every nerve has become an avenue of disgust or 
anguish, and the soul sits within in her melancholy 
loneliness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or 
stupefied with excess of suffering ; doomed, as it 
were, to a life-in-death, to a consciousness of ago- 
nized existence, without the consciousness of power 
which should accompany it.” 

This galling burden of ill-health Schiller had to 
stagger under through all his later years. We have 
medical evidence that, during the last fifteen years 
of his life, not a moment could have been free 
from pain. Yet never a cry, no word of complaint. 
The correspondence with Goethe shows him cheer- 
ful and always hard at work ; scarcely speaking of 
his maladies, and then, as Carlyle remarks, “only 
historically, in the style of a third party, as it were.” 
And to this period it is that his highest perform- 
ances belong. It was while the dark and uncon- 
querable enemy dwelt within him that he wrote 
some of his deepest speculative essays and all his 
great dramas, from Wallenstein to William Tell. 

As with Schiller, so with Carlyle. From the day 
when, one or two or three and twenty years of age, 
he locked himself up to settle whether he believed 
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the doctrines of his father’s kirk, to the day when 
he died at Chelsea, dyspepsia was his famudus. 
“ Whether I ate I know not,” he says, speaking of 
that early struggle, which lasted we know not how 
long ; “whether I slept I know not; I only know 
that when I came forth again it was with the dire- 
ful persuasion that I was the miserable owner of a 
diabolical arrangement called a stomach, and I 
have never been free from that knowledge from 
that hour to this.” Yet, like Schiller, Carlyle ut- 
tered no complaint. Now and then a grim, defiant 
joke, like this ; some words historically, like these 
on Schiller, written with a power and feeling which 
only hard experience gives, — nothing more. Yet 
it was impossible that his suffering should not color 
his views of life. “My dear,” said Mrs. Carlyle 
to Mrs. Oliphant, “if Mr. Carlyle’s digestion had 
been better, there is no telling what he might have 
done!” And if his power was sacrificed to the 
demon of dyspepsia, much more was his temper 
affected by it. Naturally, it seems to me, his tem- 
perament was sanguine and buoyant, even to effer- 
vescence, inclining him to look on the bright side 
of things and to be merry ; but there is no doubt 
that his chronic dyspepsia, straining his patience 
and his geniality severely as it did, had very much 
to do also with begetting his more and more som- 
bre impressions of his immediate surroundings, 
English society and politics, and of the world at 
large. What his exasperated nerves saw and heard 
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and felt was so miserable and unprofitable that he 
believed it impossible for nerves to receive impres- 
sions. more unprofitable, and so fell into the habit 
of the common man, of idealizing, at the expense 
of the present, the past and the future, which are 
present to thought only, and not to sense.1_ He 
has certainly been able to see but little distinctively 
good in the present, and has been fairly enough 
called the great Diogenes of the time. The time 
has not seemed good to him, and he has been a 
fault-finder. ‘The days in which our lot is cast,” 
he said, “are sad and evil.” ‘Few of the genera- 
tions of men have seen more impressive days, — 
days of endless calamity, disruption, dislocation, 
confusion worse confounded.” ‘On one hand 
smokes (in patent calefactor) a Dinner of innumer- 
able courses ; on the other frowns in the distance 
a grim Gallows, probably with ‘improved drop.’ ” 


1 “No mortal ever dreams 

That the scant isthmus he encamps upon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, passed, 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 
Has been that future whereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfillment of earth’s cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song.” 

LOWELL. 
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We thus come directly to what has been more 
talked about, perhaps, than anything else in Car- 
lyle’s philosophy — the question of his sessimism. 
What is pessimism? According to the sidewalk 
and the local editor of the newspaper, the feeling 
of the unsatisfied man,— and the optimist is the 
man without debts and corns and cares, who has 
dined at Parker’s on goose and onions. This may 
do for the sidewalk and the horse-car, but it will not 
do when we are talking philosophy. Of pessimism 
itself by and by. Here be it said simply that the 
pessimist is not the fault-finder, and that all the 
newspaper and pulpit talk about Carlyle’s pessi- 
mism, based merely upon the fact that he was a 
harsh critic of the time, a grumbler, if you please, is 
confusing and ignorant. The prophet Elijah —to 
take a pulpit example — was not a pessimist, — nor 
Jesus, nor St. Paul, nor Fichte, nor Rousseau, nor 
Mazzini, nor Garrison. The world’s great reform- 
ers have always been the world’s sharpest critics, 
and they have almost always been optimists — men, 
that is, who have believed that, the ultimate law of 
the universe is a law which works for the ultimate 
highest good of man ; believed in absolute justice, 
and rejected every seventy-years philosophy ; be- 
_ lieved in immortality and God. These men, I say, 
who have believed in eternity have been always the 
great reformers, redeemers, and revivers of the life 
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that now is, — never the men who have said, Up to 
thy work, O man, for next year finishes you, and 
without sharp scratching you will leave but a sorry 
mark to show for it! These have been wet-blank- 
ets to mankind ; they have not had true and health- 
ful carthiiness about them ; their shout has seemed to 
come from consumptive lungs, and has never passed 
for genuine enthusiasm for ten years running. (The 
man who believes that the law of the universe is 
just and good is always the man who is most sen- 
sitive to present evil.\\ He feels most deeply the 
antinomy between the actual and the ideal, the phe- 
nomenal and the true real. ‘‘ The children of Is- 
rael,” said Elijah, discouraged, not pessimistic, 
“have forsaken thy covenant and slain thy proph- 
ets. I only am left, jealous for the Lord.” Carlyle 
never drew the line so fine as that in England. 


Jesus found absolutely nothing to approve in the. 


organized life of his time. His references to teach- 
ers and preachers were all denunciations, one long 
line of Woes! ‘The house of prayer had become, 
to his severe and single eye, a den of thieves. 
Scholars, priests, and lawyers were to him all 
whited sepulchres, shams, —all “galvanized.” Hy- 


pocrisy was at the altar, and a “fox” upon the. 


throne. The great cities would appear worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah at the day of judgment, and 
the generation altogether was wicked and adulter- 
ous. To use Carlyle’s words concerning modern 
England, — the Judean world was to Jesus a world 
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in which men had closed their eyes to the eternal 
substance of things, and opened them only to the 
shows and shams of things, in which men cared 
only about the profit and loss in the universe, the 
pudding and praise of it. These instances, be- 
cause they are the commonest and tritest of all. 
Jesus certainly was no pessimist, although some of 
the Germans have tried to prove him one.’ The 
difference between the fault-finding of Schopen- 
hauer, for instance, and that of Carlyle, even when 
Carlyle is as discouraged as ever Elijah was, is that 
the one recognizes the hard and hateful as the 
dominant and bottom law of the universe, to which 
we must adapt our minds, to which, at any rate, we 
must succumb, while the other sees it as something 
to be overcome by square fighting, and defies it. 
The one fills us with dismay and makes us weak ; 
the other, for the most part, fills us with indigna- 
tion and strength. Schopenhauer’s universe swal- 
lows us up ; we close Carlyle, and are “‘ Athanasius 
against the world.” Whether the fault-finder be a 
pessimist lies quite outside his fault-finding. Fichte, 
the purest idealist and optimist of modern times, 
abuses the times quite as sweepingly as Carlyle. 
The Characteristics of the Present Age paints a pict- 
ure every whit as black as Past and Present or Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets. Fichte will not adopt the tone 

1 There is, however, real insight in the characterization of 


Christianity, by some German, as a union of “realistic pes- 
simism and idealistic optimism.” 
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of satire or of lamentation: “It is unmanly,” he 
said, “to waste in lamentation over existing evil 
the time which would be more wisely applied in 
striving, so far as in us lies, to create the good and 
the beautiful.” But he would nevertheless have it 
distinctly understood that he regarded the age in 
which he lived as “the age of absolute indiffer- 
ence towards all truth, and of entire and unre- 
strained licentiousness, — the state of completed 
sinfulness.” ) 

The idealist —and Carlyle is strictly such — is 
ever in danger of forgetting, in the immediate 
power and pain of the contrast between the ideal 
and the present, the law and facts of history. Car- 
lyle has done this. -The age needed the birch 
badly enough — every age does; only let the age 
have credit for the good that is in it, which is very 
much, —very much more, I think, than in most 
ages. Carlyle has not called it the worst age in the 
world, by any manner of means. France, before 
the Revolution, and the England of Johnson’s time, 
were much worse, according to him,—the eight- 
eenth century altogether. Carlyle’s worship of sin- 
cerity ought to have opened his eyes better to the 
vast superiority of the English society and politics 
of the time of Peel and Cobden to those of the times 
of Fox and Newcastle ; and, indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that during these last dozen years he has 
had a greater patience with democracy, and a 
greater willingness to let it work itself out than in 
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the period just before. Be this as it may, his opin- 
ions about the present condition of the world are 
one thing, and his philosophy is another. Temper- 
ament, culture, position, determine the relations 
and proportions which things assume to us. We 
determine a man’s philosophy by seeing how he 
disposes of the impressions which he gets, such as 
they are. If our own view of the characteristics of 
the present is brighter than Carlyle’s, and we make 
our view the criterion, then we will plus or minus 
his observations according to the appropriate law 
of personal equation.? 

Only in saying that Carlyle cries too hoarsely 
about the evils of the time, and in our own pzans 
to the spirit of the age, we will not forget that, 
hoarse or not, the two evils to which almost all — 
barring the materialism and mammonism —that 
he finds fault with in our society may be reduced, 
are real evils, and great and dangerous ones. _Ir- 


1 The distinction between a philosopher’s philosophy and 
his opinions is in general very insufficiently recognized. The 
application of principles must vary with the varying data 
which research and criticism yield. Plato’s principles are not 
invalidated, nor Moses’ conception of a spiritual genesis, when 
Copernicus makes shipwreck of their cosmogonies. Hegel 
held a different religious creed, and especially a different 
creed about government, from that in which most thinkers to- 
day, true as himself to the principles of his philosophy of re- 
ligion and of politics, believe that these find their most ade- 
quate realization ;—and this distinction might be illustrated 
ad innit 
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reverence always does threaten democracy; and 
we are in danger of inordinately magnifying the of=— 
fice of our new machinery, our ballot-box and“lég- 
islature, as the old time was superstitious about its 
crowns, triple and other, —in danger of thinking 
that these fine institutions have a life of their own, 
independent of us ; that they have one leg of their 
own at least, and can go alone somewhat, and save 
us work; in one word, that they are more than 
such amount of genuine conviction and resolution 
and reliable knowledge as we put into them. We 
think we can legislate out drunkenness, and legis- 
late in brotherly love, and a thousand a year to 
each man, with the key-hole stopped to anxiety. 
We cannot legislate them in. We can ¢hink in the 
kingdom of heaven, and it is a slow process. (’ Leg- 
islation can do something, give distinctness and 
coherency chiefly. But being legislators, or being 
legislated about, goes a very little way in settling 
our social questions, much less the problem of our 
life. The problem of duty and growth, and happi- . 
ness too, lies mainly within very narrow limits. We 
have to settle it in ourselves for ourselves, just as 
Abbot Samson did, and as Goethe found it. In 
reiterating this in so many violent ways, Carlyle re- 
iterates the truth. The pulling down of the Bas- 
tile and the Declaration of Independence did not 
essentially change the main currents of human nat- 
ure. Our problems and duties remain the same, at 
bottom, as Socrates and Plato found, or King Ar- 
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thur’s knights, and history is greater and wiser 
than we. Men think that a new era has come, so 
utterly different from all before, a light so much 
greater than anything before, that we have no need 
of reference to the past, but can consign history to 
the waste-paper basket. ‘This is the beginning of 
the evils of irreverence, — and right valiantly the 
leveling process goes on. The generation that 
has no reverence for history and knows nothing 
greater than itself has children who bethump with 
“dad” their fathers in the flesh, and priests who 
begin to joke with their Father in Heaven. Every- 
body will be as good as anybody, and the only way 
in which most can bring it about is by bringing 
others down to their own very small dimensions. 
“Unlimited liberty to slap any and every one, from 
deacon to governor, on the back, and call him ‘old 
horse,’ seems to many minds,” says the morning 
paper, “the only practical witness that the millen- 
nial day of human equality has been ushered in.” 
“Such an one,” said the old Goethe, “tries to 
prove himself my equal by being rude. He does 
not prove himself my equal ; he only proves him- 
self rude.” I am not prepared to say — who can 
say —how'deep an element irreverence is in our 
American life. JI should be loth to admit that our 
supply of reverence, comparing ourselves with other 
times, was “inexpressibly poor.” It is a hard thing 
to measure. Irreverence does not necessarily go at 
all in company with impatience of old forms, social 
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forms or forms of thought, — Zeufelsdrockh himself 
would be quickest to emphasize this; reverence 
has had its true apostolic succession, since the 
world began, along the line of protestants and in- 
novators. It is not so necessary, however, to de- 
determine whether the exponent of our collective 
irreverence be six or seven, as to have the eye to 
recognize real irreverence where it shows itself and 
the heart to hate it. ‘To enlighten the principle 
of reverence for the great,” says Carlyle, “to teach 
us reverence, and whom we are to revere and ad- 
mire, should ever be a chief aim of education ; in- 
deed, it is herein that instruction properly both 
begins and ends.” 

This here, not primarily by way of preaching, — 
though Carlyle would have us improve every occa- 
sion for that, — but to vindicate the right of the 
idealist and the optimist to find fault as he will with- 
out being called pessimist, and especially to vindi- 
cate Carlyle, as opposed to our easy-going prophets 
of smooth things, with their flattering notion that we 
are altogether good, and that earth is finally moving 
along a flowered bee-line to heaven, — in declaring 
this all a dangerous and dreadful lie, and that if 
we believe it we are on the bee-line to the bottom- 
less pit. Carlyle’s complaints may not always be 
just and proportionate — he was probably not al- - 
ways reading Aristotle ; and his way out of the dif- 
ficulties may not be the best one—to me it does 
not seem the best: but these things do not affect 
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the matter. To the last point, for its own sake, we 
shall return in considering Carlyle’s political phi- 
losophy. 


Vi 


Here, before proceeding to our main inquiry, 
one most important consideration. In general, 
Carlyle had no doubt of improvement and prog 
ress. The universe would surely justify itself. The 
. bad in our time would somehow yield to some- 
thing better. “This ignoble sluggishness,” he said, \ 
“skeptical torpor, indifference to all that does not 
bear upon mammon, is not the natural state of hu- 
man creatures, and it is not doomed to be their 
final one.” That Carlyle believed, too, in ultimate 
justice to every soul of man there is no question. 
Every page of every book says that. . Vindication 
and satisfaction to everything that is on God’s side ; 
while the bad will somehow or other be crushed 
and destroyed. This in general everybody must 
find in Carlyle. It has not been so generally ob-: 
served, however, by most not observed at all, that 
while, during the period in which Carlyle was en- 
gaged upon the Frederick, he seemed more and 
more to deify pure will, to preach iron, and to have 
almost no good word for what most of us count 
instrumental to progress, he has since that time 
- manifested greater kindness to the spirit of the age 
and let fall words which show a feeling that the 
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criticism of the forties and the fifties was too harsh. 
Professor Tyndall has remarked upon this soften- 
ing, with reference to modern scientific theories, 
But the change was general and, as it seems to me, 
very material. 

In Carlyle’s religious views there was never any 
reaction. The sincere gospel of Sartor Resartus 
is reaffirmed with added emphasis in the Life of 
Sterling, whose eight months in the church Car- 
lyle looked upon as a “ baleful imbroglio,” a “ wel- 
tering in Hebrew old clothes.” “No man of Ster- 
ling’s veracity,” he said, “had he clearly consulted 
his own heart, or had his own heart been capable 
of clearly responding, and not been dazzled and 
bewildered by transient fantasies and theosophic 
moonshine, could have undertaken this function. 
His heart would have answered, ‘No, thou canst 
not. What is incredible to thee, thou shalt not, at 
thy soul’s peril, attempt to believe! Elsewhither 
for a refuge, or die here. Go to perdition if thou 
must —but not with a lie in thy mouth; by the 
eternal Maker, no !’” 

It is desirable, perhaps, that something farther 
should be said upon this particular point, and this 
is as proper a place as any to say it. Carlyle had 
small sympathy with our present ecclesiasticism, 
and was very savagely impatient with thoughtful 
men who compromised with the old creeds. The 
Church of England was to him “this great lying, 
church ;” and men of the Kingsley sort “ the disap- 
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pointed young ladies who had taken the veil.” Do 
what you can with the old churches, he said, “ nay, 
quit not the burnt ruins of them while you find 
there is still gold to be dug there. But, on the 
whole, do not think you can, by logical alchemy, 
distill astral spirits from them; or, if you could, that 
said astral spirits or defunct logical phantasms 
could serve you in anything.” The Lzfe of Ster- 
ling — especially the last chapter of Book I. and 
the first two chapters of Book II. — shows better 
perhaps than anything else Carlyle’s standing on 
the church question. Of Sterling’s attempt to find 
sanctuary in the English Church, he says: “ My 
opinion must be recorded here in flat reproval of it, 
in mere pitying condemnation of it as a rash, false, 
unwise, and unpermitted thing..... The time 
with its deliriums had done its worst for poor Ster- 
ling, . . . . offering will-o’-wisps for load-stars, inti- 
mating that there are no stars, nor ever were, ex- 
cept certain Old-Jew ones, which have now gone out. 
. . . . Into deeper aberrations it cannot lead him ; 
this is the crowning error. .... Alas, if we did 
remember the divine and awful nature of God’s 
truth, and had not so forgotten it as poor doomed 
creatures never did before, should we, durst we, 
in our most audacious moments, think of wedding 
it to the world’s untruth, which is also, like all un-* 
truths, the devil’s? Only in the world’s last leth- 
argy can such things be done, and accounted safe 
and pious. It is not now known that religion is 
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not a doubt; that it is a certainty —or else a 
mockery and horror. That none or all of the many 
things we are in doubt about, and need to have 
demonstrated and rendered probable, can by any 
alchemy be made a ‘religion’ for us, but are and 
must continue a baleful, quiet or unquiet, hypoc- 
risy for us ; and bring — salvation do we fancy? I 
think it is another thing they will bring, and are, 
on all hands, visibly bringing, this good while!” 
Very interesting, in this connection, and quite in 
the same tone with the above, is the story which 
Mr. James tells of Carlyle’s conversation with the 
new rector of his parish, evidently at a time con- 
siderably subsequent to the Life of Sterling. “It 
is my firm belief,” said Carlyle to this astonished 
man, “that if these turbulent people [the trouble- 
some ones of the parish] could once be brought to 
know some one who really believed for himself the 
eternal veracities, and didn’t merely tell them of 
some one else who in old time was ¢hought to have 
believed them, they would all be reduced to speedy 
silence. It is much, no doubt, to have a decent 
ceremonial of worship, and an educated, polite sort” 
of person to administer it. But the main want of 
the world, as I gather, just now, and of this parish 
especially, which is that part of the world with 
which I am altogether best acquainted, is to dis- 
cover some one who really knows God otherwise 
than by hearsay, and can tell us what divine work 


is actually to be done here and now in London ~ 
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streets, and not of a totally different work which 
behooved to be done two thousand years ago in 
old Judea.” 

It is not my object here to enter upon any gen- 
eral discussion of Carlyle’s religion. But there is 
little necessity for that. His books everywhere 
have to do with religion, and it is not well possible 
to read any of them carefully without learning what 
his religion was.’ I refer to the matter here only 
sufficiently to establish the point that his religious 
views underwent no reaction— and pass to pol- 
itics. : . 

That Carlyle took strong sides with Gladstone in 
the Russo-Turkish war cannot, of course, be urged 
as an indication of any liberalism; for he proba- 
bly saw in Russia only a representative of force, a 
power able to use the tools and repress anarchy. 
It is in point, however, that he felt strong sympa- 
thy with the Zulus and other tribes in Africa, whom 
he believed to be wronged by the English govern- 
ment. His dislike of Napoleon III. was also ex- 
treme, and he was no friend of the Empire. Ten 
years before the Prussian war, when Napoleon III. 
was esteemed the arbiter of the destinies of Eu- 


1 See especially the chapter entitled ‘‘ Morrison Again,” in 
Past and Present ; “The Everlasting No,” “The Everlasting 
Yea,” and “ Natural Supernaturalism,” in Sartor Resartus > 
the lectures upon the Hero as Divinity, as Prophet, and as 
Priest, in Hero-Worship ; and various passages in the Zs- 
Says. 
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rope, and his throne the firmest thing in the politi- 
cal world, Carlyle unhesitatingly prophesied the day 
when “the blue sulphurous flames should dart from 
behind the scenes,” and emperor and empire “sink 
into the nethermost depths of uttermost perdition.” 
Mr. James’s linking of Carlyle’s name with Louis 
Napoleon’s, as standing for the same principle in 
politics, is startling enough. In the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 Carlyle rejoiced, without reference to 
Louis Napoleon: ‘The teaching this great swin- 
dler, Louis Philippe, that there is a God’s justice in 
the universe, was a great satisfaction.” 

I have spoken of Carlyle’s kinder words for our- 
selves, as one of the finest nations of the world. 


1 Carlyle has said more kind things about America alto- 
gether than some of our extra-sensitive fellow-citizens are apt 
to remember. I cannot help setting down here some words of 
his to an American friend, which have recently been pub- 
lished. ‘‘ They think,” he cried sharply, “some of you think 
Iam no friend to America. But I love America — not every- 
body’s America, but the true America ; the country which has 
given birth to Emerson and to Emerson’s friends ; the coun- 
try of honest toilers and brave thinkers. Never shall I forget 
that the first money that ever came to me for a printed book 
came from America. When your people reprinted Sartor Re- 
sartus out of Fraser, they sent me a good sum for it. They 
need not have sent it. I had no claim on it or on them; but 
they sent it, and I did and do thank them for that. By and 
by they republished my /rench Revolution. Do you know, I 
had not had a penny for that book from the English public 
till a good while after American friends remitted to me a 
pretty sum for it. Twice over, twice, my first money came to 
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It was in his Inaugural Address at Edinburgh 
that he said this. This Inaugural Address was his 
last great utterance, and the most noticeable thing 
about it is its mellowness and moderation, so strik- 
ingly in contrast with all that had come from 
Carlyle during the /rederick period. He said with 
reference to his old onslaught on parliaments and 
stump-oratory: “I have written down some very 
fierce things about that, perhaps considerably more 


me from your country. And do they think I forget it, and am 
not grateful for it, and don’t love the country which showed its 
love for me?” 

Mr. James observes that the reason why Carlyle hated 
Americans and called us a nation of bores was, that we took 
him at his word, and reckoned upon him as a sincere well- 
wisher to the species ; our reverent study of him would make 
us find him out the quicker. But he did not hate Americans. 
He hated the American State as he hated Mill Ox Liberty, 
because it stood for what he held to be false in politics: “I 
do not believe that state can last in which Jesus and Judas 
have equal weight in public affairs,” was his putting of it. 
We believe him to have been lamentably confused and wrong 

-in all this, but we ought not to find it hard to preserve a clear 
line between political and personal. If at one time he calls 
the Americans bores, it is because at that time he was doubt- 
less overrun by American bores more than by any others. The 
terms in which he bequeathes his Cromwell and Frederick col- 
lections to Harvard indicate his feelings towards those Ameri- 
cans who had “found him out” most completely. In this 
connection, I would call attention to Mr. Conway’s account of 
Carlyle’s awakening from his wild dream of the social condi- 

tion of the South and the issues of the Civil War—espe- 
cially the influence upon him of Emerson’s letter. 
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emphatic than I could now wish them to be, but 
they were and are deeply my conviction. It seems 
to me that the finest nations of the world —the 
English and the Americans in chief — were going 
all off into wind and tongue.” There is something 
pathetic in this from the old Carlyle, but especially, 
in its past tense, there is something hopeful. An- 
other passage in this address is the more important 
for its closeness to the admission that his growling 
at the times had been fiercer than he could wish. 
“T have one advice to give you,” he said, “ which 
is practically of very great importance. You are to 
consider throughout much more than is done at 
present, and what would have been a great thing 
for me if I had been able to consider, that health 
is a thing to be attended to continually ; that you 
are to regard that as the very highest of all tem- 
poral things for you.” 

But more important than all this, the most im- 
portant thing possible as an assurance that Carlyle, 
sternly as he demanded energy, decision, and ac- 
tion, did not deify mere force and will, dissociated 
from a good cause and some high idea, is the fact 
that he wrote to Emerson — according to the news- 
papers — after the completion of the Frederick, to 
express the sorrowful conviction that the years 
spent on it had been wasted, as the more he had 
to do with Frederick the less heroic he found him, 
To another friend he lately said, in the same strain, 
“T never was admitted much to Frederick’s confi- 
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dence, and I never cared very much about him.” 
And, indeed, no one can fail to be impressed by 
the world-wide difference between Carlyle’s feeling 
for Frederick and his feeling, for instance, for 
Cromwell. Frederick was certainly a genuine hero 
—so at least I hold him, in spite of all that is 
said. He was in the main, I do believe, doing 
God’s work in the world, if with very little thought 
about God. Whatever may be said of his first seiz- 
ure of Silesia, —and nothing good can be said of 
it; Carlyle’s own apology is miserable enough, — 
there is no doubt that in the Seven Years’ War 
Frederick stood pitted against despicable govern- 
ments and despicable men and women, — Pompa- 
dour, Elizabeth of Russia — who waged war on him 
chiefly out of personal animosity and vexation at 
his biting but just satire, and whose victory would 
have been calamity. If he was a despot, his des- 
potism was of the healthy sort, a despotism of 
brains, and his victories were victories over rotten 
despotisms. His wars left the map of Europe in 
a condition twice as promising as he found it in, 
and it is to his indomitable energy more than to 
anything else political that Germany is indebted 
for the beginning of her new national life, to his 
example as much as anything else that she is in- 
debted for her freedom of thought. And, Mr. 
Lowell to the contrary notwithstanding, Frederick 
could and did apply his masterly talent for organi- 
zation to the arts of peace, not truly in the very 
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best and highest way, —the best and highest way 
does not belong to absolutism, — but in a way only 


_ second to the best, and certainly in a very thor- 


ough and effective way. Carlyle was warranted in 
taking him into his Walhalla.. On the whole, I do 
not think that he could have found so genuine a. 
political hero in that age, one who had so impor- 
tant an idea united with so much energy and seri- 
ous purpose. Yet Frederick was, in truth, as Mr. 
Lowell says, “ essentially hard, narrow, and selfish,” 
with nothing spiritual or religious about him, noth- 
ing of Puritanism or Westminster Calvinism, no 
haunting thoughts of the infinities, but only of 
Potsdam, Maria Theresa, and the campaign ; and 
this is why Carlyle, who is first of all religious and 
thinks first of all of the infinities, never felt quite 
at home with him, as with Cromwell, and came at 
last to tire of his company altogether. Only the 
man of great moral depth is hero enough to give 
Carlyle any large and lasting satisfaction. When 
Mr. James declares the force of unprincipled will 
to be the deity of Carlyle’s unscrupulous worship, 
it seems to mea sad mistake, an exaggeration of 
what was true in a certain way of a single phase of 
Carlyle’s thought. “His guiding genius,” says 
Emerson, “is his moral sense, his perception of the 
sole importance of truth and justice.” This is the 
profound and true, it seems to me, going below all 
semblances and aberrations. Force in a cause ab- 
solutely bad Carlyle never glorified, —he has oft | 
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been “always on the side of the biggest battalion ;” 
and here, in the case of Frederick, we find him, the 
principle of force and will worked completely out, 
and that in a cause essentially good, dissatisfied 
and sick of the workman. Set it down. Carlyle’s 
hero — that is the final verdict — must not only do 
the work needed there and then in the best way, 
but with the best and deepest motives. Will is not 
enough ; there must be soul too. The true hero is 
Cromwell, who walks valiantly on the earth, with 
his head in heaven. If Carlyle for a time, in his 
impatience with indecision and shilly-shally and 
good-natured weakness in the midst of chaos, was 
willing to give almost any amount of rope to the 
man who could handle tools effectually and bring 
one thing or another to pass, even to the extent 
sometimes of almost seeming to reckon might right 
and success justice, we are bound to read all in 
the light of this final verdict, and of such earlier 
utterances as these: “That Goethe was a great 
teacher of men, means already that he was a good 
man;” and “Voltaire was not the wisest of men 
because he was not the best. Because the think- 
ing and the moral nature are but different phases 
of the same indissoluble unity — a living mind.” 
Concerning this general question of the proper 
place of force in right action, — before a man passes 
very dogmatic judgment on Carlyle, he is bound 
to come to some understanding with himself as to 
why it is that he owns that which is written, Zou 
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shalt not kill, yet holds it right to dispatch every 
man that comes within musket-shot at Bunker Hill 
and Bull Run. We should, I suppose, every one, 
call the man who grounded arms at Bull Run or 
before the mob, for fear he should do murder, a 
“blockhead.” What exigencies warrant violence ? 
None so much certainly as those which bode an- 
archy to the state or threaten the state’s authority. 
If George the Third could have caught Washing- 
ton, and Hancock, and Sam Adams, he would have 
hung them, but since he couldn’t catch them he 
offered to make them peers of the realm, and finally 
concluded to treat them as his equals. The fa- 
thers and their cause were no whit better at the 
end than at the beginning to the royal George, 
but prudential considerations were quite enough to 
justify an altered tone. The difference between 
rebellion and revolution is a difference of success. 
And had the royal George and his ministers been 
sincere in believing the colonists unreasonable and 
wrong — sincere as Dr. Johnson was — history 
would not have convicted them of monstrosity, 
though it would have condemned their judgment, 
if they had indeéd hung Sam Adams in front of 
Fanueil Hall, for the admonition of the obstreper- 
ous Boston people. History has shown plenty of 
instances of good men’s revolutionary attempts to 
push ideas intrinsically good, which, ill-timed and 
involving greater evils than benefits to the state, 
have had to be suppressed by iron at the cost of 
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excellent blood. (Men’s instincts have always told 
them that despotism is better than anarchy and 
they have given long rope to governments in the 
suppression of rebellion. And if rebellion compels 
much arbitrariness and incidental wrong, much 
more are these necessitated when there is only law- 
lessness in the state. Anarchy can only be put an 
end to by the violent self-assertion of some strong 
power, which appeals to history for justification of 
its motives and its comprehension of the situation. 
If people will carry these trite things in mind, they 
will be more apt to understand what Carlyle is 
thinking about when he calls the drawing of fine 
lines about certain blood in the French Revolu- 
tion the “blockhead’s distinction” than a good 
many seem able to do now. Whether the Septem- 
ber Massacre is to be approved is another ques- 
tion. Mr. Morley —certainly no spokesman of des- 
potism or the right of might—Jis a resolute de- 
fender of Danton’s general policy.. My own point 
here is simply that duty is something determined 
by relations, and that what is right under certain 
circumstances becomes dangerous and wrong in 
conflict with a larger duty. In conflict with a 
larger duty, I say ; and if experience does not prove 
that the larger deed was prompted by recognition 
of a time and larger weed, then history never justi- 
fies it. There is no standpoint higher than the 
ethical, —it is a delusion and a snare to say that 
there is. No matter how brilliant or decisive a 
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coup d’état, each ounce of injustice in it has got to 
be atoned for in the years. No seeming success 
justifies it, no temporary order which it establishes. 
The man who acts upon a principle one remove 
from justice may incarnate the historical spirit of 
a decade or of a millennium ; but the world-histori- 
cal spirit resides only in him who is first of all and 
altogether faithful to conscience.( A man is safe in 
this universe, and invincible, says Carlyle himself, 
just when he joins himself to the bottom law of the 
universe, with no thought of consequences, no 
profit and loss calculations. ) 

‘Success is not the criterion ; or, rather, as Carlyle 
says again, “if the thing is unjust, thou hast not 
succeeded.” | Austerlitz was no more heaven’s 
stamp of approval upon Napoleon than Water- 
loo was his condemnation —and vie versa. And 
Philippi and five hundred years of emperors no 
more prove Julius Casar the incarnation of the 
world-historical than Calvary and the centuries of 
martyrdom prove it of Herod and Pontius Pilate. 
Of Frederick himself, Mr. John Morley well urges, 
“Tf the strength of Prussia now proves that he had 
a right to seize Silesia, and relieves us from inquir- 
ing further whether he had any such right or not, 
why then should not the royalist assume, from the 
fact of the Restoration and the consequent oblit- 
eration of Cromwell’s work, that the Protector was. 
a usurper and a phantasm captain?” Let these 
things be said the more forcibly, to counteract, if 
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need be, any false influences which chapters of 
Carlyle himself may have strengthened. But Car- 
lyle would take no exception to these things. His 
justification of “blood and iron,” in cases where 
to us they seem subversive of liberty and of law, 
springs from a different reading of the particular 
situation and not from a different definition of ab- 
stract justice. His general conception of human- 
ity, no doubt, lies at the bottom of his different 
reading of the situation, — and of this there will be 
something to say; but here I only wish to urge 
that every society approximates despotism and 
justifies high-handedness as dangers become thick 
and threatening, and that we need to carry the rea- 
sons for this firmly in mind in considering Carlyle’s 
treatment of critical and anarchic epochs. As for 
Carlyle, it was not in Sartor Resartus, but in Past 
and Present, that he wrote, “In this God’s-world, 
with its wild-whirling eddies and mad foam-oceans, 
where men and nations perish as if without law, 
and judgment for an unjust thing is sternly de- 
layed, dost thou think that there is therefore no 
justice? It is what the fool hath said in his heart. 
It is what the wise, in all times, were wise because 
they denied, and knew forever not to be. I tell 
thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One 
strong thing I find here below: the just thing, the 
true thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artil- 
lery of Woolwich trundling at thy back in support 
of an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly 
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waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for 
thy victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to 
call halt, to fling down thy baton, and say, ‘In 
God’s name,’ no!’ Thy ‘success’? Poor devil, 
what will thy success amount to? If the thing is 
unjust, thou hast not succeeded.” Carlyle never 
deviated one iota from this. We rejoice in evi- 
dences of his greater kindness, in~these latest 
years, to common humanity, and his greater pa- 
tience with the spirit of the age. But the uncom- 
promising champion of justice, as he understood’ 
justice, he always was. 

I think of two passages which exactly express 
the two phases of Carlyle’s thought on this much 
debated point, — the one a well-remembered pas- 
sage in Past and Present, the other a recently re- 
ported observation to an American friend. “ In all 
battles,” he says in that inspired chapter on “ The 
Sphinx,” “if you await the issue, each fighter has 
prospered according to his right. His right and 
his might, at the close of the account, were one 
and the same. He has fought with all his might, 
and in exact proportion to all his right he has pre- 
vailed. His very death is no victory over him. 
He dies, indeed, but his work lives, very truly lives. 
A heroic Wallace, quartered on the scaffold, can- 
not hinder that his Scotland become, one day, a 
part of England; but he does hinder that it be- 
come, on tyrannous unfair terms, a part of it,” etc. 


To Mr. Smalley Carlyle said, speaking of our Civil 
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War and Jas in nuce, “ You were the stronger at 
last; you conquered, and you know people will 
have it I have said might is right. Suppose I did 
say it? I knew what I meant by it, —not what 
you think I meant, —there is a real true meaning 
in it, —a man is an atheist who believes that in 
the lon? run what God allows to triumph is not the 
right.’ 


War 


We shall best understand Carlyle’s general phi- 
losophy, its movement and its seeming contradic- 
tions, by considering it with reference to the Ger- 
man idealism in which it has its roots. Carlyle isa 


1 The temptation to multiply passages bearing on this point 
is almost irresistible. I cannot forbear to repeat one passage 
from Mr. Conway’s interesting paper. ‘Speaking of the 
‘mere worship of force,’ which had been attributed to him, 
Carlyle said: ‘ Most of that which people call force is but the 
phantasm of it, not reverend in the slightest degree to any sane 
mind. Here is some small, unnoted thing silently working, 
or for the most part invisibly, in which lies the real force. 
Plenty of noise and show of power around us. Men in the 
pulpits, platforms, street corners, crying (as I hear it), “ Ho! 
all ye that wish to be convinced of the thing that is not true, 
come hither;” but the quietly true thing prevails at last.’ ” 
Mr. Conway refers to several important things, in the same 
general connection. ‘‘ No man was a stronger hater of tyr- 
anny. He rejoiced in the American Revolution, and also in 
the story of the Dutch as related by Motley.” And this of 
Bismarck : “Since Bismarck was suspected of conniving with 
the pope, I never heard Carlyle mention him,” ) 
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sort of epitome of the German mind and almost all 
the clashing elements of German thought from Kant 
to Schopenhauer and Hartmann find some sort of 
representation in him. The learning of the German 
language, at a time when the knowledge of it was 
rare in England, was the making of Carlyle. It 
was in the midst of his troubles with the doctrines 
of his father’s kirk, that some good friend provi- 
dentially told him that he would find what he 
wanted in German ; and it was by the help of the 
German thinkers, especially of Goethe and Schell- 
ing, that he managed to get through his Slough of 
Despond and to “find his soul,” No man of our 
time has had so profound a grasp of the German 
mind as he. ‘He is almost more at home in our 
literature than ourselves,” said Goethe. It was 
Goethe himself in whom he found the deepest sat- 
isfaction, and who, above all others, is to be looked 
upon as his master. “Eager for a firm foothold,” 
says Mr. Morley, “ yet wholly revolted by the too 
narrow and unelevated positivity of the eighteenth 
century; eager also for some recognition of the 
wide realm of the unknowable, yet wholly unsatis- 
fied by the transcendentalism of the English and 
Scotch philosophic reactions ; he found in Goethe 
that truly free and adequate positivity which ac- 
cepts all things as facts of a natural or historic 
order, and, while insisting on the recognition of the 
actual conditions of this order as indispensable, and 
condemning attempted evasions of such recognition 
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as futile and childish, yet opens an ample bosom 
for all forms of beauty in art and for all nobleness 
in moral aspiration. There is, indeed, a whole 
heaven betwixt the serenity, balance, and bright 
composure of the one, and the vehemence, passion, 
masterful wrath, of the other; and the vast, inces- 
sant, exact inquisitiveness of Goethe finds nothing 
corresponding to it in Mr. Carlyle’s multitudinous 
contempt and indifference, sometimes express and 
sometimes only very significantly implied, for forms 
of intellectual activity that do not happen to be per- 
sonally congenial. .... But each is a god, though 
the one sits ever on Olympus, while the other is as 
one from Tartarus. There is in each, besides all 
else, a certain remarkable directness of glance, an 
intrepid and penetrating quality of vision which de- 
fies analysis..... Carlyle’s mind, like Goethe’s, is 
really of an intensely practical turn, although his 
constant presentation of the eternities, the im- 
mensities, and the like, has sometimes veiled from 
his readers his almost narrow adherence to plain 
record without moral comment, and his often cyn- 
ical respect for the dangerous, yet, when rightly 
qualified and guided, the solid, formula that What 
is, is... .. We are never bidden, either by Car- 


1 “Tt seems as though a soul so violent, so enthusiastic, so 
savage, so abandoned to imaginative extravagances, so void of 
taste, order, and measure, would be capable only of rambling 
and expending itself in hallucinations full of gloom and dan- 
ger. Two entirely English barriers have restrained and di- 
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lyle or Goethe, to strive or hope for a freedom 
that is unbounded. Circumstance has fixed limits 
that no effort can transcend. Novalis complained 
in bitter words, as we know, of the mechanical, 
prosaic, utilitarian, cold-hearted character of Wi 
helm Meister, constituting it an embodiment of 
‘artistic atheism,’ while English critics as loudly 
found fault with its author for being a mystic. Ex- 
actly the same discrepancy is possible in respect 
of Carlyle’s own writings. In one sense he may 
be called mystic and transcendental, in another 
baldly mechanical. and even cold-hearted, just as 
Novalis found Goethe to be in Meister, The lat- 
ter impression is inevitable in all who, like Goethe 
and Carlyle, make a lofty acquiescence in the 
positive course of circumstances a prime condi- 
tion at once of wise endeavor and of genuine hap- 
piness.”’ 

With the philosophy of England in general and 


rected Carlyle: the sentiment of actuality, which is the posi- 
tive spirit, and of the sublime, which makes the religious 
spirit; the first has turned him to real things, the other has 
furnished him with the interpretation of real things: instead 
of being sickly and visionary he has become a philosopher 
and a historian.” — Zazze. Concerning which very thought- 
ful remark it should be said that the sentiment of the sublime, 
which makes the religious spirit, is a Teutonic trait rather 
than a strictly English one. The “ positive spirit”? was pos- 
sessed by Goethe more than by almost any other of the great 
German thinkers, and Goethe seems more English than any 
other, save, possibly, Lessing. 
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in particular with that mechanism, whether of Eng- 
lish and French materialism, or Scotch dogmatism, 
which he was born into, Carlyle’s mind had _ noth- 
ing incommon. There is no better possible state- 
ment than his of the nature of the philosophy 
against which German idealism rose, and which he 
himself abjured. This is from the essay on Signs 
of the Times, which belongs to the very earliest 
stage of Carlyle’s literary life, two years earlier 
even than Characteristics, four or five years earlier 
than Sartor Resartus. I am tempted to call this 
essay, by no means the equal of others in power, 
the completest expression, in short, of the philoso- 
phy of Carlyle. There is almost no principle after- 
wards developed by him which is not involved in 
this ; and it may be said, in passing, that no truer 
words upon such subjects as the “Genesis of Gen- 
” are likely to be said in a hurry than Carlyle 
says here.’ ' 
“Consider the state of science generally in 
1 Carlyle’s “pessimism” all lies in Characteristics, 1831 ; 
his politics is well outlined in Corn-Law Rhymes, 1832. He 
said many things more violently afterwards, as some things in 
the world about him assumed different hues and proportions ;, 
but, there is no new philosophy. Add to these three essays that 
on Downing Street and the second essay on Goethe, the es- 
say entitled Goethe's Works, and they furnish material for a 
very true conception of Carlyle’s philosophy, if ever so inade- 
quate a one. The earlier essays have the advantage over 
much of Carlyle’s later writing, of calmness and the recog- 
nition with some explicitness of the validity, in their proper 
provinces, of opposing principles, 
5 
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Europe, at this period,” he says in this essay on 
Szens of the Times: “It is admitted on all sides 
that the metaphysical and moral sciences are fall- 
ing into decay, while the physical are engrossing, 
every day, more respect and attention. In most of 
the European nations there is now no such thing 
as a science of mind. ‘The land of Malebranche, 
Pascal, Descartes, and Fenélon has now only its 
Cousins and Villemains. Among ourselves, the 
philosophy of mind, after a rickety infancy, which 
never reached the vigor of manhood, fell suddenly 
into decay, languished, and finally died out with 
its last amiable cultivator, Professor Stewart. In 
no nation but Germany has any decisive effort 
been made in psychological science ; not to speak 
of any decisive result, The science of the age, in 
short, is physical, chemical, physiological ; in all 


‘shapes, mechanical. Our favorite mathematics, 
\the highly prized exponent of all these other sci- 


ences, has also become more and more mechanical. 
Excellence in what is called its higher departments 
depends less on natural genius than on acquired 
expertness in wielding its machinery. Without un- 
dervaluing the wonderful results which a Lagrange 
or Laplace educes by means of it, we may remark 
that their calculus, differential and integral, is 
little else than a more cunningly constructed arith- 
metical mill, where the factors being put in are, as 
it were, ground into the true product, under cover, 
and without other effort on our part than steady 
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turning of the handle. We have more mathemat-— 
ics than ever; but less mathesis. Archimedes and 
Plato could not have read the Mécanique Céleste ; 
but neither would the whole French Institute see 
aught in that saying, ‘God geometrizes !’ but a sen- 
timental rhodomontade. 

“Nay, our whole metaphysics itself, from Locke’ 
time downwards, has been physical; not a spirit 
ual philosophy, but a material one. The singu- 
lar estimation in which his Essay was so long held 
as a scientific work will one day be thought a curi- 
ous indication of the spirit of these times. His 
whole doctrine is mechanical, in its aim and origin, 
in its method and its results. It is not a philoso- 
phy of the mind: it is a mere discussion concern- 
ing the origin of our consciousness, or ideas, or 
whatever else they are called; a genetic history of 
what we see zz the mind. The grand secrets of 
necessity and freewill, of the mind’s vital or non- 
vital dependence on matter, of our mysterious re- 
lations to time and space, to God, to the universe, 
are not, in the faintest degree, touched on in these 
inquiries, and seem not to have the smallest con- 
nection with them. 

“The last class of our Scotch metaphysicians 
had a dim notion that much of this was wrong ; 
but they knew not how to right it. The school of 
Reid had also from the first taken a mechanical 
course, not seeing any other. The singular con- 
clusions at which Hume, setting out from their ad- 
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mitted premises, was arriving, brought. this school 
into being; they let loose zzs¢inc/, as an indiscrim- 
inating bandog, to guard them against these con- 
clusions ; they tugged lustily at the logical chain 
by which Hume was so, coldly towing them and the 
world into bottomless abysses of atheism and fatal- 
ism. But the chain somehow snapped between 
them; and the issue has been that nobody now 
cares about either, any more than about Hartley’s, 
Darwin’s, or Priestley’s contemporaneous doings in 
England, MHartley’s vibrations and vibratiuncles, 
one would think, were material and mechanical 
enough ; but our continental neighbors have gone 
still farther. One of their philosophers has lately 
discovered that ‘as the liver secretes bile, so does 
the brain secrete thought ;’ which astonishing dis- 
covery Dr. Cabanis, more lately still,.in his Rap- 
ports du Physique et du Morale de 7 Homme, has 
pushed into its minutest developments. The met- 
aphysical philosophy of this last inquirer is cer- 
tainly no shadowy or unsubstantial one. He fairly 
lays open our moral structure with his dissecting- 
knives and real metal probes; and exhibits it to 
the inspection of mankind, by Leuwenhoek micro- 
scopes, and inflation with the anatomical blowpipe, 
Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still secreted by 
the brain ; but then poetry and religion (and it is 
really worth knowing) are ‘a product of the smaller 
intestines!’ We have the greatest admiration for 
this learned doctor. With what scientific stoicism 
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he walks through the land of wonders, unwonder- 
ing; like a wise man through some huge, gaudy, 
imposing Vauxhall, whose fire-works, cascades, and 
symphonies the vulgar may enjoy and believe in, 
but where he finds nothing real but the saltpetre, 
pasteboard, and catgut. His book may be regarded 
as the ultimatum of mechanical metaphysics in our 
time ; a remarkable realization of what in Martinus 
Scriblerus was still only an idea, that ‘as the jack 
had a meat-roasting quality, so had the body a 
thinking quality,’ — upon the strength of which the 
Nurembergers were to build a wood-and-leather 
man, ‘who should reason as well as most country 
parsons.’ Vaucanson did, indeed, make a wooden 
duck, that seemed to eat and digest ; but that bold 
scheme of the Nurembergers remained for a more 
modern virtuoso.” 

I would not in any way weaken the force of this 
exposure of a mechanical and materialistic philoso- 
phy. But Carlyle, it seems to me, would be kept 
by precisely the same habit of mind which keeps 
him from seeing adequately how machinery is the 
means to greater freedom and spontaneity, and why 
democracy does not suppress individuality (though 
it does not keep him, on the religious side, from 
seeing that a miracle is a vagabond, and that there 
is no supernaturalism but “natural supernatural- 
ism”), from acknowledging properly how abso- 
lutely free spirit expresses itself, and must do so, 

‘in and through the material. - The parallelism of 
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the ideal and the material must be complete, and 
the legitimate and valuable investigations of the 
physiologists can only result in still more aston- 
ishing assurances of the physical equivalents of 
thought. These results may all be discounted from 
the beginning. Leibnitz put the whole matter in a 
nutshell, almost two centuries ago. “I find,” he 
said, writing to a friend, in 1714, “that the philo- 
sophical parties are both right in a good part of 
that which they maintain, but wrong in what they 
deny. The Idealists, like Plato and Aristotle, are 
right, when they find the source of: all things in 
final and formal causes ; but they are wrong when 
they neglect the efficient and material causes and 
conclude —as Henry More and other Platonists 
have done —that there are phenomena which are 
incapable of mechanical explanation. The Mate- 
‘rialists, on the other hand, are wrong in engaging 
themselves simply with a mechanical philosophy, 
rejecting the metaphysical view and trying to ex- 
plain everything by what affects the senses only. 
I flatter myself that I have penetrated to the har- 
mony of the two realms and seen how both parties 
are right, if they would not exclude each other; 
that everything in the phenomenal world_takes 
place. at once mechanically and metaphysically, 
\ that the source of the mechanical, however, is in the 
| metaphysical.” I do not think that this statement 
of the case will require any immediate revision. 
From all the Scotch and English and French © 
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mechanism and materialism, Carlyle turned to Ger- 
many, — and his good friend was right in telling 
him that he would there find what he wanted. 
“From .1780 to 1830,” says M. Taine, “ Germany 
has produced all the ideas of our historic age ; and 
for half a century still, perhaps for a whole century, 
our great work will be to think them out again. 
.... The philosophic German genius has engen- 
dered a new metaphysics, theology, poetry, and lit- 
erature, and now descends into the sciences and 
continues its evolution. No more original spirit, 
more universal, more fertile in consequences of 
every scope and species, more capable of trans- 
forming and reforming everything, has appeared 
for three hundred years, It is of the same order 
as that of the Renaissance and of the classical age. 
It, like them, connects itself with the great works 
of contemporary intelligence, appears in all civil- 
ized lands, and is propagated with the same inward 
qualities, though under different forms.” Wherein, 
continues M. Taine, does the German form of 
thought consist? “In the power of discovering 
general ideas. No nation and no age has pos- 
sessed this in so high a degree as the Germans. 
This is their governing faculty ; it is by this power 
that they have produced all they have done. This 
gift is properly that of comprehension (degreifen). 
By it we find aggregate or general conceptions ; we 
reduce under one ruling idea all the scattered 
parts of a subject ; we perceive under the divisions 
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_ of a group the common bond which unites them ; 
we conciliate objections ; we bring down: apparent 
contrasts to a profound unity. . . . . By it the 
Germans have divined the involuntary and _ primi- 
tive logic which has created and organized lan- 
guages, the great ideas which are hidden at the 
bottom of every work of art, the dull, poetic emo- 
tions and vague metaphysical intuitions which have 
engendered religions and myths. By it they have 
perceived the spirit of ages, civilizations, and races, 
and transformed into a system of laws the history 
which was but a heap of facts, By it they have 
‘connected God with the world, man with nature, 
‘spirit with matter, perceived the successive chain 
_and the original necessity of the forms whereof the 
aggregate is the universe..... In fact, all the 

ideas worked out for fifty years in Germany are re- 
duced to one only, that of development, which con- 
sists in representing all the parts of a group as 
jointly responsible and complemental, so that each 
necessitates the rest and that, all combined, they 
manifest, by their succession and their contrasts, 
the inner quality which assembles and produces 
them...... This is the doétrine which runs through 
the writings of the two chief thinkers of the cent- 
ury, Hegel and Goethe. They have used it through- 
out as a method, Hegel to grasp the formula of 
everything, Goethe to obtain the vision of every- 
thing.” Ste 

This is an admirable characterization of the es- 
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sential quality of the great German philosophy, and 
this is the conception which Mr. Hillebrand elab- 
orates in his brilliant Lectures. “Germany,” he 
says, ‘“‘introduced once for all the idea of Organ- 
ism into European thought, just as French Ration- 
alism, English Empiricism, and Italian Humanism 
were introduced before, and have become integral 
parts of the mental constitution of Europe.” 
Emerson says, and it is almost the last thing 
that he has said, “The next age will behold God 
in the ethical laws, as mankind begins to see them 
in this age, self-equal, self-executing, instantaneous 
and self-affirmed, needing no voucher, no prophet, 
and no miracle besides their own irresistibility ; 
and will regard natural history, private fortunes, 
and politics, not for themselves, as we have done, 
but as illustrations of those laws, of that beatitude 
and love. Nature is too thin a screen ; the glory 
/ of the One breaks in everywhere.” ‘That is what 
/ the German Idealism stands for, — the glory of the 
' One.. It drives out the old duality and mechanism, 
and will have unity and monism, everything com- 
prehended and informed by its one first principle. 
“You are no philosopher,” says Hegel, “unless 
first of all a Spinozist.” And Carlyle himself had - 
a certain kindness, as opposed to the old dualism, 
to “your frightful theory of materialism, of man’s 
being but a body, and therefore at least once 
more a unity.” This, he said, may be the par- 
oxysm which was critical, and the beginning of 
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cure. The language of religion becomes, follow- 
ing up the cue of old J&#eob Boehme, Our Father 
who art in heaven, and earth, and hell. ‘The First 
Table of the Law,” says Carlyle, “‘ concerns man’s 
duties to himself, to what is highest in himself.” 
- Carlyle, as M. Taine says again, “translates into 
a poetic and religious style German philosophy. 
\ He speaks, like Fichte, of the divine idea of the 
| world, the reality which lies at the bottom of every 
‘apparition. He speaks, like Goethe, of the spirit 
which eternally weaves the living,robe of divinity.” 
Sartor Resartus is one sustained expression,of this 
Absolute Idealism. ‘“ Natural Supernaturalism” 
is the “ Transcendental Aisthetic”’ put into poetry 
and passion. “Matter,” says Carlyle, in the chap- 
ter upon “ Pure Reason,” “were it never so despic-_ 
able, is Spirit, the manifestation of Spirit ; were it 
never so honorable, can it be more? The thing 
visible, nay the thing imagined, the thing in any 
way conceived as visible, what is it but a gar- 
ment, a clothing of the higher celestial Invisible?” 
Again, “ All visible things are emblems ; what thou 
seest is not there on its own account ; strictly 
taken, is not there at all. Matter exists only spir- 
itually, and to represent some Idea, and Jody it 
forth.” And this from “ Natural Supernatural- 
ism:” ‘Through every star, through every grass- 
blade, and most through every living soul, the 
glory of a present God still beams, But Nature, 
which is the time-vesture of God, and reveals him 
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to the wise, hides him from the foolish.” But our 
knowledge’ of God, the absolute essence itself, is, 
according to Carlyle, and in the language of Kant, 
a regulative and not a constitutive knowledge. 
Our whence and whither, he says, ‘Sense knows 
not, Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mys- 
tery to Mystery, from God and to God.” There is 
always an unsolved beyond and above, — Carlyle 
stands here with Kant at the end of his Pure Rea- 
son, whose nature we can only zzfer from the 
operation of the laws which work in that section of 
the universal globe of which we have some knowl- 
edge, laws which our broadening knowledge puts 
in ever changing aspects and. proportions. ‘The 
coursé of Nature’s phases on this our little frac- 
tion of a planet is partially known to us: but who 
knows what deeper courses these depend on ; what 
infinitely larger cycle (of causes) our little epicy- 
cle revolves on? To the minnow, every cranny 
and pebble, and quality and accident may have be- 
come familiar; but does the minnow understand 
the ocean tides and periodic currents, the trade- 
winds and monsoons, and moon’s eclipses, by all 
which the condition of its little creek is regulated, 
and may, from.time to time (w#miraculously enough) 
be quite overset and reversed? Such a minnow is 
man ; his creek, this planet earth; his ocean, the 
immeasurable All; his monsoons and periodic cur- 
rents the mysterious course of Providence through 
eons of zons.” We stand at last in the presence 
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of mystery, of something fuller than our thought, 
and reverence is the wise man’s deepest feeling. 
“Thought without reverence,” says Carlyle, “is 
barren, perhaps poisonous.” ‘The man who does 
not wonder and worship, were he president of in- 
numerable Royal Societies, and carried the whole 
Mécanique Céleste, and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the 
epitome of all laboratories and observatories, with 
their results, in his single head, is but a pair of 
spectacles behind which there is no Eye.” 

Yet it would be almost as improper to say that 
Carlyle was a Kantian as to say that he was a 
Fichtian or an Hegelian. He has, as the founda- 
tion of his thought, what is common to all the Ger- 
man idealists ; but he was too original a man, and 
applied his Kant, or what not, in a way too purely 
his own to allow us to call him strictly anybody’s 
disciple. I have said that Schelling, of the Ger- 
man metaphysicians, was the one whom Carlyle 
read most as he was breaking from the church, 
and “finding his soul,” It will be remembered 
what an important part Schelling played, too, 
with Coleridge, and with our early New England 
Transcendentalists. We, perhaps, are inclined to 
pass over Schelling a trifle too lightly just now, in 
following the course of German thought. But nei- 
ther Schelling, nor any of the metaphysicians 
proper, did half so much for Carlyle as Goethe. If 
anybody’s disciple, then, as I have said already, we 
must call Carlyle Goethe’s disciple. At heart a 
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poet, — ‘“‘ with the gift of song,” says Mr. Lowell, 
“Carlyle would have been the greatest of epic 


- poets since Homer,’ — he had little taste for the 


strict metaphysical method, and “the disease of 
metaphysics ” gets as hard words from him as any- 
thing else. “ Metaphysical speculation,” he says, 
“as it begins in nothingness, so it must needs end 
in nothingness; circulates and must circulate in 
endless vortices ; creating, swallowing — itself.” 
“The Irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of induc- 
tion, his corollaries, dilemmas, and other cunning, 
logical diagrams and apparatus, will cast you a 
beautiful horoscope, and speak reasonable things ; 
nevertheless, your stolen jewel, which you wanted 
him to find you, is not forthcoming. Often, by 
some winged word, winged as the thunderbolt is, 


_ of a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, shall we see 


the difficulty split asunder, and its secret laid 
bare; while the Irrefragable, with all his logical 
tools, hews at it and hovers round it, and finds it 
on all hands too hard for him.” Yet, for the great 
and genuine metaphysicians he has as hearty words 
as for anybody. His enthusiastic discussion of the 
character and influence of the Critical Philosophy 
will be remembered, and his glowing panegyric 
upon Fichte. There is very much in his expres- 
sion which is strikingly Hegelian, and it is interest- 
ing to remark in this connection that he had the 
same high respect and admiration for Hutchison 
Stirling which Emerson expressed when he urged 
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that crotchety and choleric Scotchman to come 
over and teach us philosophy. He believed this 
prophet of Hegel the only man capable of teach- 
ing Britain metaphysics and ethics.’ 

In his general mental constitution, Carlyle was 
far more like Fichte than any other of the German 
philosophers, — like him in his almost complete 
absorption in the ethical, and his interest in the 
speculative only for its ethical bearings ; like him 
in the predominance in him of the prophet and the 
preacher ; like him in his arbitrary and uncompro- 
mising character; like him in his absolute confi- 
dence in justice and the omnipotence of the ideal, 
along with thorough discontent with the actual state 


1 A passage in the letter which Carlyle wrote to Dr. Stir- 
ling, when the latter was a candidate for the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh, in 1868, is so interesting‘on several 
accounts, that it is well to quote it here: “I wish to add that 
I think you not only the one man in Britain capable of bring- 
ing metaphysical philosophy, in the ultimate, German or Eu- 
ropean, and highest actual form of it, distinctly home to the 
understanding of British men who wish to understand it, but 
that I notice in you, further, on the moral side, a sound 
strength of intellectual discernment, a noble valor and rever- 
ence of mind, which seem to me to mark you out as the man 
capable of doing us the highest service in ethical science too ; 
that of restoring or decisively beginning to restore, the doc- 
trine of morals to what I must ever reckon its one true and 
everlasting basis (namely, the Divine or supersensual_one), 
and thus of victoriously reconciling and rendering identical 
the latest dictates of modern science wih the earliest dawn- 
ings of wisdom among the race of men.” 
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of things about him.) Of all German philosophi- 

cal books, the one which Carlyle might most nat- 

urally have written is Zhe Vocation of Man, ‘The 

third part of that great work might be substituted 

for the third part of Sartor Resartus, without much 

disturbing any unity. In Zeufelsdrickh’s move- , 
ment from his Sorrows to the Everlasting No, the 

Centre of Indifference and the Everlasting Yea, al- | . 
most the same road is traveled over which Fichte | 
passes from Doubt to Knowledge and to Faith, —/ 
which Faith is the certitude of Kant’s practical rea- 
son. Carlyle’s own portrait of Fichte contains 

much that must needs go into any portrait of him- 

self, — “the colossal, adamantine spirit, standing 

erect and clear, like a Cato Major among degener- 

ate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa, 

and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in 

the groves of Academe! So robust an intellect, a 

soul so calm, so lofty, massive, and immovable, has 

not mingled in philosophical discussion since the 

time of Luther. The man rises before us, amid 

contradiction and debate, like a granite mountain 

amid clouds and wind. Ridicule, of the best that 

could be commanded, has been already tried against 

him ; but it could not avail. What was the wit of 

a thousand wits to him? The cry of a thousand 

choughs assaulting that old cliff of granite; seen 

from the summit, these, as they winged the midway 

air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, and their 

cry was seldom even audible.” 
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Fichte’s philosophy took its departure from 
Kant’s Practical Reason, and it is in the immediate 
and absolute conviction of duty that, at the last, he 

, still finds his principle of certitude. “There is but 
one thing that I may know, — namely, what I ought 
ito do; and this I always know infallibly. Con- 
‘cerning all else I know nothing, and know that I 
know nothing. I firmly root myself in this, and do 
not harass and exhaust myself with vain conject-_ 
ures about that which I know nothing of.* All that 
happens belongs to the plan of the eternal world, 
and is good in its place — thus much I know ; but 
what in this place is pure good and what only a 
means for the removal of some existing evil ; what 
is merely germ, what blossom, and what fruit, or 

| what ought to afford me more or less satisfaction, 

\I know not. Ido know that I live in a world 
which belongs to the supreme wisdom and good- 
ness, who thoroughly comprehends its plan, and 
will infallibly secornp abi it ; and in this. conviction 
iI rest.” 

This conviction, too, was the rest, the principle 
of certitude, the Everlasting Yea, which ended the _ 
despair of Teufelsdrickh.| “Es leuchtet mir ein, 
I see a glimpse of it!” he cries, “ There is in 


1 It was the moral side of Kant’s philosophy which chiefly. 
appealed to Carlyle, as to Fichte. “The noble system of mo-. 
rality, the purer theology, the lofty views of man’s nature de- 
rived from Kant’s philosophy,” — this from the early essay on: 
the State of German Literature, — “nay, perhaps the very dis- 
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man a A/zgher than love of happiness: he can do. 
without happiness, and instead thereof find bless- 
edness! Was it not to preach forth this same 
Higher that sages and martyrs, the poet and the 
priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered, bear- 
ing testimony, through life and through death, of 
the godlike that is in man, and how in the godlike. 
_only has he strength and freedom? ’. ... A 


een ste ee eee 


cussion of such matters, to which it gave so strong an impe- 
tus, have told with remarkable influence on the whole spirit- 
ual character of Germany. No writer of any importance in 
that country, be he acquainted or not with the Critical Philos- 
ophy, but breathes a spirit of devoutness and elevation more 
or less directly drawn from it. Such men as Goethe and 
Schiller cannot exist without effect in any literature or in any 
century ; but if one circumstance more than another has con- 
tributed to forward their endeavors and introduce that higher 
tone into the literature of Germany, it has been this philo- 
sophical system ; to which, in wisely believing its results, or 
even in wisely denying them, all that was lofty and pure in the 
genius of poetry or the reason of man so readily allied itself.” 
See also the discussion of Kant, and German idealism gen- 
erally, in the essay on Novalis. 
ia 6 
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so strong as to demand the canceling of life itself, 
—of individuality, if individuality be only some- 
thing finite and phenomenal, —is the absolute: as- 
surance that individuality really belongs to an ideal ~ 
realm paramount to the phenomenal. . No utilita; 
rian rigmarole about boiled-down and trebly-dis- 
tilled and compressed heredity can ever invalidate 
~t making the martyr, in_the last.anel 


TOAOT aA pia PT ey oer 
dom is strictly inferential, the deliverance of logic. 
The freedom is the only thing immediately given 
to consciousness ; the transcendental — substance, 
form of. eternity —is inferred, necessarily inferred, 
doubtless, but inferred, the result of a logical proc- 
ess. When Fichte ae “T know infallibly what I 
ought to do, and I know nothing else, and know that 
I know nothing,” and then goes on to talk as he 
does of immortality and God, an Absolute Wisdom 
and Goodness, he falls into an inconsistency which 
it is astonishing that so acute a mind as his should, 
have been unconscious of. Had Fichte cared for’ 
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consistency, he should have stuck to the proposition 
which cost him his, place at Jena, that God is 
nothing but the abstract law of duty.. Similarly, it 
seems to me, consistency commanded Kant to draw 
sthe same positive conclusions as to a real ground 
from his analysis of the cognitive reason, which he 
drew from the freedom of the will and the moral 
imperative. Be this as it may, Will, with Kant, is 
the practical reason, and it is in the neglect of the 
implications of that term and of the fundamental 
ground of Kant’s recognition of the primacy of the 
practical reason, that what seem to me the mon- 
strous errors of much recent German philosophy of 
the will have their beginning. Hegel’s dictum, 
“The Real is the Rational,” went through the 
same distorted and mischievous development, the 
pessimism which struck root in it-forgetting that 
with Hegel the Real is not the actual. There is 
no freedom, no moral obligation, for anything but 
an_intelligence ; freewill postulates redson, 7s prac- 
tical or active reason. It was the Sreedom of the 
will, which involves intelligence, the conscious- 
ness and d rationality ¢ of the force, from which Kant 
made all his deductions and in which he found 
his principle. of certitude. But the stress which 
he laid upon the practical reason as opposed to 
‘the cognitive, and the unfortunate distinction by 
which he declined to trust the validity of his own 
logic outside the moral sphere, led to a rapid over- 
emphasizing of the practical in reason, till at last 


ote: 
Pon 
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Schopenhauer and Hartmann drop the reason al- 
together, making the practical without the reason, 
pure will, or unconscious force, the first principle, 
and so give up precisely that factor in the will in 
which Kant found his principle of certitude. The 
process is simple enough, though fraught with such 
momentous consequences, and when it is finished 
it bringeth forth death. Hegel alone, of all the fol- 
lowers of Kant, grasped the problem on both sides, 
and developed the idea of will as practical reason 
in an adequate mannet. 

The law of duty does certainly contain infalli- 
ble implications of the transcendental and yield a 
principle of certitude; but it does this no more 
infallibly, if indeed more directly and plainly, than 
the law of cognition and the law of the objective 
world, and it-does it only as. the law of the will is 
seen to be the freedom or intelligence of the will: 
an unconscious conscience is a monstrosity, a con- 
tradiction of terms. .“ Love is ever the beginning 
of knowledge, as fire is of light,” says Carlyle, and 
it is true, just as true—and no more —as that 
knowledge is the beginning of love, Again, in- 
volving the principle more distinctly, “ He that 
has done nothing has known nothing.” But he 
that knows nothing can: do no duty; the act per- 
formed unconsciously is not a moral act. Take 
the best possible recognition of the primacy of the 
practical reason, the words of Christ, “ He that: 
doeth: the will shall know the doctrine.” They , 
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are of no significance save as addressed to a will 
that is conscious of good and evil and wills well. 
All this means that reason is simultaneously cog- 
nitive and practical. Right acting is as essential 
to right knowing as right knowing to right acting. 
The reason that permits itself to become simply 
passive and cognitive has put in abeyance that 
function or violated that law of itself, whereby 
alone larger or true knowledge is possible. When 
Carlyle says, “Do one thing, for the first time in 
thy life do a thing ; a new light will rise to thee on 
the doing of all things whatsoever,” he is speak- 
ing in accordance with the truest philosophy, which 
sees that in action, not in passive cognition, lie 
life and acquirement. No abstract metaphysics, 
no philosophy: which does not spring at once 
from the understanding and the character, is a 
living philosophy. _ But when the principle of duty 
is insulated, and we are told to do the “duty which 
lies nearest” with that emphasis which comes to 
mean that we are to do small duties and stop 
thinking, reason, which is as truly speculative as 
practical and knows that the moral suffers when 
the speculative is slighted, rebels and in due time 
restores the equilibrium in its own way. “ Hope- 
fulness, in some shape or other,” says Mr. Morley, 
“is an indispensable mark of the most valuable 
thought, and we may be sure that what omits the 
future is no adequate nor stable solution of the 
_ present.” <A too prolonged and monotonous glo- 
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rification of silence, renunciation and the rest ends 
finally in the fatalism which cancels that very fac- 
tor in the will, by reason of which alone the will 
began to be made a first principle. ‘Could you 
ever spell-bind man into a scholar merely,” says 
Carlyle, ‘so that he had nothing to discover, to 
correct ; could you ever establish a theory of the 
universe that were entire, unimprovable, and which 
needed only to be got by heart; man then were 
spiritually defunct. The species we now name 
man had ceased to exist.” That is true; but a 
one-sided emphasis of will brings us to the same 
result. Every system which makes pure intellect 
its first principle, like Spinozism, and every system 
which, like Schopenhauer’s, makes pure will its 
first principle, must run alike into a fatalism which 
admits of no positive freedom, and consequently, 
as it seems to me, of no adequate or consistent 
ethics. No competent, no efficient answer can be 
given to the question, What ought I to do, which 
does not indicate at least some promising quar- 
ter in which to urge the questions, What can I 
know, and What may I hope. 


VII. 


A one-sided emphasizing of duty as the only key 
to the great mystery leads, I say, to fatalism, to a 
philosophy of force ; and the connection between 
Carlyle’s glorification of renunciation and his glori- 
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fication of force, such as both are, is not far to 
seek. That Carlyle never glorifies mere force, 
brute force, I have already, I trust, sufficiently 
shown. “In all, even the rudest communities,” 
he says, “man never yields himself wholly to brute 
force, but always to moral greatness ; thus the uni- 
versal title of respect, from the Oriental shezk, from 
the sachem of the Red Indians, down to our Eng- 
lish Sir, implies only that he whom we mean to 
honor is our senior.” And I shall show why it was 
impossible for Carlyle to draw any fatalistic con- 
clusions. But we have to consider first the ground 
of a second line of thought in Carlyle which, un- 
corrected or isolated, tends to pessimism and which 
pessimism itself sedulously cultivates. This line 
of thought finds its completest expression, as I 
have already intimated, in the essay, Character- 
astics, written, it is important to observe, three 
years before Sartor Resartus, with its too nar- 
row emphasis of duty and renunciation, in which 
fatalism also so easily roots itself. The opening 
sentence of this famous essay will be well remem- 
bered: “ The healthy know not of their health, but 
only the sick.” This is repeated in every possible 
form, with reference to every sphere of life: ‘‘ The 
beginning of inquiry is disease ;” “life itself is a 
disease, a working incited by suffering ;” “the truly 
strong mind is unacquainted with its strength ;” 
“ genius is ever a-secret to itself ;” “of the wrong 
we are always conscious, of the right never ;” 
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“ages of heroism are not ages of moral philoso- 
phy ;” “the disease of metaphysics.” ‘“ The trouble 
with our own age,” says Carlyle in this essay, “can 
best be summed up by saying that it is a self-con- 
scious age. The fact that intellect now turns round 
at every stride and cries, See you what a stride I 
have taken! is the proof that the march of intel- 
lect is “of the spavined kind, what the jockeys call 
‘all action and no go.’” As opposed to this, Car- 
lyle glorifies a sincere past, the “ ages of faith.” 
“Intellect did not awaken for the first time yester- 
day,” he says, “but has been under way from 
Noah’s flood downwards ; greatly her best progress, 
moreover, was in the old times when she said noth- 
ing about it. In those same ‘ dark ages,’ intellect 
(metaphorically as well as literally) could invent 
g/ass, which now she has enough to do to grind into 
spectacles. Intellect built not only churches, but a 
Church, ze Church, based on this firm earth, yet 
reaching up, and leading up, as high as heaven ; 
and now it is all she can do to keep its doors 
bolted, that there be no tearing of the surplices, no 
robbery of the alms-box. She built a Senate-house 
likewise, glorious in its kind ; and now it costs her 
a well-nigh mortal effort to sweep it clear of ver- 
min, and get the roof made rain-tight.” 

When Carlyle says, “the healthy know not of 
their health, but only the sick,” he does not, of 
course, mean to say that we are not conscious of 
pleasures, but only of pains. Pessimism has indeed 
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labored to maintain a proposition very like that, or 
at least that our pleasurable sensations are only 
negatives or reliefs. It is a very sick and disor- 
dered man who finds any measure of truth in that. 
The normal person has no doubt that the sensa- 
tions awakened by the Ninth Symphony are as 
positive as those awakened by “an infant crying 
in the night,” and that it is as genuine a thing for 
the student to meet his girl in the horse-car as for 
the tutor to meet his mother-in-law. And as to the 
secondary consciousness, which is what Carlyle is 
talking about, Emerson somewhere says that even 
in crossing a sloppy country common, in a drizzly 
winter twilight, he has, in mere physical well-being, 
been glad to be alive and in the body. Who walks 
across Boston Common in the bright snap and 
sparkle of a January noon, sniffing the air, without 
blessings on the body which is the medium of so 
varied and exhilarating delights? There is no 
doubt that pain forces the body to become the 
centre of consciousness as pleasure does not; but 
the evil here is, as John Sterling pointed out, in that 
famous review which Carlyle pronounced the first 
generous recognition of the worth of his own work 
in the world, that “the supremacy of the mind is 
thus suspended by the intrusion of sensations, 
which, in the sane and normal state of man, are the 
servants, not the masters of his reasonable will.” 
‘The confusion arises, as Sterling so well said, 
“from the use of ‘consciousness’ in a vague, un- 
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steady sense, for the thing itself and for all the 
maladies to which it is liable, and the sorrows and 
absurdities which these produce; as if a man 
should call digestion the great standing grievance 
of the human body, meaning thereby indigestion.” 
“The truth involved in the doctrine,” continues 
Sterling, “appears to be, that the mind which is 
perpetually looking at and listening to its own pri- 
vate and particular associations, tastes, talents, and 
history is wasting and corrupting its capacities, re- 
ducing itself to worthlessness, perpetually rehears- 
ing the same paltry drama before the same beg- 
garly audience. Let so much be granted, nay, 
zealously maintained.” 

Sterling’s whole discussion of Characteristics is 
so admirable, that I regret that I must limit my 
quotations from it almost exclusively to the passage 
in which he opposes Carlyle’s proposition that the 
strong man does not know his strength, and that 
genius is ever a secret to itself. ‘‘ There would be 
far more of truth,” says Sterling, “in the opinion 
that there never yet was a man of genius who did 
* not know his own powers. ‘There is no man mem- 
orable in literature for the highest talents who can- 
not be shown to have well known that he possessed 
them.” Shakespeare, Carlyle had said, takes no 
airs for writing Hamlet and the Zempest. Whether 
he took airs or not, we know nothing about, an- 
swers Sterling; but “doubtless he was too thor- 
oughly aware of his own greatness to be vain of it. 
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He had better work to do than taking airs for 
Hamlet, namely, taking pains for Ofhello.” His 
sonnets prove that he was perfectly acquainted 
with his own genius, and could speak of it when 
there was occasion for it. “As to all the other 
men most memorable in Christian literature, the 
case is clear. No one can overlook the proud, 
even fierce, self-consciousness of Dante, and the 
distinct praises which he fearlessly bestows on 
his own labors. .... No less plain is the self- 
gratulation of Cervantes, and his avowed prefer- 
ence of his own writings to those of his contem- 
poraries. .... Milton’s grandest, as well as his 
most trivial writings, are undisguised fragments and 
glimpses of Milton’s individual self... . . Of Goe- 
the it need here only be said that a graceful and 
easy, but most assured sense of his own worth cir- _ 
culates through every fibre of his creations, and no 
writer ever existed in whom one finds more of di- 
rect self-observation.” Finally, says Sterling, “it 
may be observed that, of the men who have arisen 
to public view as thinkers in England during the 
last twenty years,” — this was in 1839, — “the one 
of the most fervid, sincere, far-reaching genius is 
also the one of the keenest and deepest self-con- 
sciousness. We will not do him the injustice of” 
pointing him out to Mr. Carlyle’s abhorrence.” 
Mazzini has discussed this phase of the subject 
in the same spirit as Sterling. His observations 
are peculiarly penetrating and profound, and the 
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true philosophy of consciousness could scarcely be 
indicated better than in the lines which I have ital- 
icized in the following passage : — 

“Genius is not, generally speaking, unconscious 
of what it experiences or of what it is capable. It 
is not the suspended harp which sounds (as the 
statue of Memnon in the desert sounds in the sun), 
at the changing, unforeseen breath of wind that 
sweeps across its strings ; it is the conscious power 
of the soul of a man, rising from amidst his fellow- 
men, believing and calling himself a son of God, 
an apostle of eternal truth and beauty upon the 
earth, the privileged worshiper of an ideal as yet 
concealed from the majority. He is almost always 
sufficiently tormented by his contemporaries to 
need the consolation of this faith in himself and 
this communion in spirit with the generations to 
come. Cesar, Christopher Columbus, were not 
unconscious ; Dante, when, at the opening of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Paradiso he hurled at 
his enemies that sublime menace which commenta- 
tors without heart and without head have mistaken 
for a cry of supplication ; Kepler, when he wrote, 
‘My book will await its reader ; has not God waited 
six thousand years before He created a man to 
contemplate His works?’ Shakespeare himself, 
when he wrote 

‘And nothing stands... .. 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand’ 


— these men were not unconscious. But even had 
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they been so, even were genius always unconscious, 
the question lies not there. It is mot the conscious- 
ness of his own genius that is important to a man, but 
of that which he proposes to do: it 18 the consciousness 
of the object, and not that of the means, which I as- 
sert to be indispensable, whenever man has any 
great thing to accomplish. 7Zzs consciousness per- 
vaded all the great men who have embodied their 
thought, the artists of the middle ages who have 
transferred to stone the aspiration of their souls 
towards heaven, and have bequeathed to us Chris- 
tian cathedrals without even graving their names 
on a corner-stone.” 

It is so too with the history of nations. The 
memorable epochs, the epochs which have had 
chief and almost sole attraction for Carlyle himself 
have been the most intensely self-conscious times, 
the times when the world came to itself, the Ref- 
ormation, the time of Knox, of Cromwell and the 
Puritans, or of Mirabeau. Of the Reformation 
Carlyle says, ‘‘ The question, Protestant or not 
Protestant ? meant everywhere, ‘ Is there anything 
of nobleness in you, O Nation, or is there noth- 
ing?’” Yet to nail theses upon the Wittenberg 
church door, or to go to Worms to face the emperor 
was certainly not the duty which “lay nearest” 
to Luther. “The noblest day of Germany for 


- greatness of character and public spirit, since that 


Me 


of the Reformation,” says Sterling, “ was during the 
resistance to Napoleon, which followed, and mani- 


- 
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festly in a great degree arose from, the manlier 
culture furnished by the high philosophy and philo- 
sophical poetry of the preceding fifty years. As to 
the antinomy between heroism and philosophy, 
and virtue being sickly when it can be philoso- 
phized of, Sterling points out that Socrates philos- 
ophized of virtue along with the Sophists, and that 
Christ was the great preacher of the truth which he 
realized in his life. ‘The great Athenian teacher 
of virtue was not less, but far more virtuous than 
any of those who scoffed at him, — far more heroic 
as a citizen, as a soldier, as a man, than those who 
would have returned to the old unthinking days of 
merely manual heroism. Cicero was hardly a worse 
man than Clodius or Catiline, who wrote no books 
De Officiis. Seneca was not the most earnest of 
seekers after truth; but it would have been well 
for Rome and for the world, had he, not Nero, 
ruled the empire. It was Marcus Aurelius, and 
not Commodus, who wrote the Meditations which 
have supplied the motto to the History of the 
French Revolution.” 

What is the net result of this examination of 
Characteristics, and of every such examination? 
First, that there is a healthy consciousness and an 
unhealthy consciousness, neither of which is un- - 
consciousness ; and secondly, that it is by means 
of pains that humanity is moved to reflection and 
successive advances and expansions. ‘The process 
of mind is from consciousness through an uncon- 
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sciousness which itself creates and sustains to a re- 
flex consciousness, like the process of the vital sap 
through the wood which itself creates to the fruit- 
age and the living seed like the seed at the roots, — 
the final point in the process, and no intermediate 
point, being nearest the beginning.t Men study 
the umbilicus instead of the poet, and the: Fiji Isl- 
ander instead of the Commonwealth, to find out 
God. They make a mistake. 

Carlyle did not of course attribute the disease 
of society to the sensation that there is a disease. 
“The Encyclopedists,” he said, “did not produce 
the troubles of France ; but the troubles of France 
produced the encyclopedists and much else. The 
self-consciousness is the symptom of disease mere- 
ly ; nay, it is also the symptom and sole means of 
restoration and cure.’’ And here Carlyle parts 
from the pessimist, and shows us that the uncon- 
sciousness which he is talking about is the very an- 
tipode of the unconsciousness of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The unconsciousness of genius is sim- 
ply the healthiest, freest and most clarified conscious- 

ness, the condition of the highest activity, not the 
cessation of activity, nor Mirvana. Society, Carlyle 


1 “Tt begins now to be everywhere surmised,” says Carlyle 
in his paper on the Death of Goethe, “that the real force, 
which in this world all things must obey, is insight, spiritual 
vision, and determination. The thought is parent of the deed, 
nay, is living soul of it, and last and continual as well as first 
mover of it.” 
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says, however sick to-day, is nevér sick to dissolu- 
tion, for it is by nature immortal, and its death is 
ever a new birth. “Out of all evil comes good ; 
and no good that is possible but shall one day be 
real. Deep and sad as is our feeling that we stand 
yet in the bodeful night, equally deep and inde- 
structible is our assurance that the morning also 
will not fail.” This faith gives us strength and 
inward willingness in the thickest gloom and diffi- 
culty. Man is altogether miserable only when “‘he 
feels himself crushed under the Juggernaut wheels 
and knows that Juggernaut is no divinity, but a dead 
mechanical idol.” Such a Juggernaut is the world 
of Schopenhauer, and such a world, “an iron igno- 
ble circle of necessity,” driving out freedom and 
Godhead, is what Carlyle will know nothing of. 
The very climax of Carlyle’s condemnation of the 
age is reached in the assertion that ‘“ Freewill, so 
far as may be, has abdicated and withdrawn into 
the dark, and a spectral nightmare of a Necessity 
usurps its throne,” — which is a stroke at the very 
first principle of pessimism. 

This seems to me to be the truth about Carlyle: 


_ Hopeful by original temperament, and a true opti- - 7 


‘mist in philosophy, his high ideals, and his disor- 
dered body induce too gloomy impressions of the 
badness of the present, which impressions become 
still more exaggerated by his giving full rein to his 
’ tremendous power of painting the bad, till sud- 
_denly his philosophy steps in and violently checks 
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the process. This seems to me to be strikingly 
illustrated in Characteristics, itself. One can al- 
most believe that Carlyle did not know where he 
was going to bring up, when he began the essay, 
but that the counter-irritant developed as he con- 
tinued to write. ‘Had Adam remained in Para- 
dise,” he says, with evident longing for Eden, 
“there had been no anatomy, and no metaphys- 
ics ;” and we are tempted to tell him there would 
have been no literature of any sort, no history, — 
which indeed the pessimist would have counted so 
much good fortune, but which Carlyle would look 
upon as rather lamentable. ‘To say that we have 
a clear conscience,” he says, “is to utter a sole- 
cism ; had we never sinned, we should have had no 
conscience ;” and we are about to tell him hotly 
that the brutes have no conscience and to furbish 
up all our trite things about virtue being better 
than innocence — when he steals all our thunder 
and our occupation is gone. It was a good thing 


- after all that Adam was expelled, and the “fall,” if 


we consider it deeply enough, was a fall upwards. 


-“™Man’s highest and sole blessedness,” he says, 


“is, that he toil, and know what to toil at ;. not in 


ease, but in united victorious labor, which is at 


= 


once evil and the victory over evil, does his free- 

dom lie.” And more explicitly, “ Evil, what we call 

evil, must ever exist while man exists: evil, in the 

widest sense we can give it, is precisely the dark 

disordered material out of which man’s freewill has” 
7 
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to create an edifice of order and good. Ever must 
pain urge us to labor ; and only in free effort can 
any blessedness be imagined for us.” ‘ Nay, if we 
look well to it, what is all derangement, and neces- 
sity of great change, in itself such an evil, but the 
product simply of zzcreased resources, which the old 
methods can no longer administer?” And he gives 
the finishing stroke tos pessimism as a philosophy, 
so far as he himself is concerned, when he declares 
that “the difficulty lies not in nature, but in arti- 
fice.” 


VILE. 


Mr. Morley has called Carlyle “the Rousseau of 
these times for English-speaking nations.” He 
recognizes that an apology is almost needed for 
thus uniting two men who are very antipodes in 
so much; but “community of method,” he says, 
“like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows.” Characteristics, in its main line of 
thought, expanded in so much of Carlyle’s later 
writing, is Mr. Morley’s justification. Its denunci- 
ation of the science and art and literature of the 
time, its vilification almost of consciousness and of 
conscience, and its glorification almost of an un- 
conscious and conscienceless Eden, all tend in the 
same direction as Rousseau’s plea for a state of 
nature, and are not adequately atoned for in the 
essay itself, although the atonement does lie in the 


general drift of Carlyle’s thought. The “state of | 


ee 
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nature” is the state of tooth and talon, the state in 
which might is right, ten times more than it was in 
France even inthe days of Louis XV.; and the 
man who is chiefly inspired by visions of Eden is 
pretty sure to come in time to the politics of the 
forest. There is another path out of the misery of 
our curse than that backward into nature, — which 
is indeed not a way out at all, — namely, that for- 
ward, by painful and eternal endeavor, to the divine 
commonwealth. The state of nature is the reign of 
terror, and Robespierre is the quite natural disci- 
ple of Rousseau. Yet Rousseau himself could 
never have become Robespierre, and a state of 
nature was not what he really wanted at all, had he 
known himself. Much less is it necessary to say 
this of Carlyle. What both are really protesting 
against is artificiality and sham, the deflection, de- 
formity, and falsehood of existing institutions. 
“There are unhappy times in the world’s history,” 
says Carlyle — and Rousseau wrote in such a time 
—‘“when he that is the least educated will chiefly 
have to say that he is the least perverted, and, with 
the multitude of false eye-glasses, convex, concave, 
green, even yellow, has not lost the natural use of 
his eyes ;.... when, if you take two men of genius, 
and put the one between the handles of a plow, 
and mount the other between the painted coronets 
of a coach-and-four, and bid them both move along, 
the former shall arrive a Burns, the latter a Byron: 
two men of talent, and put the one into a printer’s 
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chapel, full of lamp-black, tyrannous usage, and 
hard toil, and the other into Oxford: universities, 
with lexicons and libraries, and hired expositors 
and sumptuous endowments, the former shall come 
out a Dr. Franklin, the latter a Dr. Parr!” 

But complaint of artificiality and falsehood, the 
corruption of institutions, is one thing, and rejec- 
tion of institutions themselves and a real ‘return to 
the state of nature is quite another. “ Zeufelsdrockh, 
though a Sansculottist, is no Adamite ; and much, 
perhaps, as he might wish to go forth before this 
degenerate age ‘as a sign,’ would nowise wish to 
do it, as those old Adamites did, in a state of 
nakedness. The utility of clothes is altogether 
apparent to him: nay, perhaps he has an insight 
into their more recondite and almost mystic quali- 
ties, — what we might call the omnipotent virtue 
of clothes, — such as was never before vouchsafed 
to any man.” ‘The brutal pamphlet on Zhe JVig- 
ger Question is itself the most emphatic assertion 
possible of the superiority of the institutional to 
the Adamic. If Eden be the thing wanted, why 
not let the “niggers ” rest in Jamaica? I suppose 
they led a very Adamic and Evic life there among 
the bananas. But no. “The state wants sugar from 
those islands, and means to have it. The islands 
are good withal for pepper, for sago, arrow-root, for 
coffee, perhaps for cinnamon, and precious spices. 
The gods wish, besides pumpkins, that spices and 
valuable products be grown there ; thus much they » 
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have declared in so making the West Indies. 
Quashee, if he will not help in bringing out the 
spices, will get himself made a slave again (which 
state will be a little less ugly than his present one), 
and with beneficent whip, since other methods 
avail not, will be compelled to work.” ‘You may 
lift the pressure from the free man’s shoulders,” 
wrote Carlyle, with half truth, twenty years before 
The Nigger Question, “and bid him go forth rejoic- 
ing ; but lift the slave’s burden, he will only wal- 
low the more. composedly in his sloth.” Through 
work comes emancipation, and work is glorified, 
idolized: almost, by Carlyle as by nobody else. 
He is the chiefest apostle of the Gospel of Work, 
—surely no very natural rdle for an Adamite. He 
preaches it savagely. ‘ Vagrant Jack-alls,” says 
the “ Chief Governor of England,” whom he raised 
up in Latter Day Pamphlets, to address “ the floods 
of Irish and other beggars,” — “self-government 
is not for emancipated horses..... Ask me not 
for Indian-meal. You shall be compelled to earn 
it first. Here is work for you. Strike into it with 
manlike, soldier-like obedience, heartiness, accord- 
ing to the methods here prescribed. Wages follow 
for you... . and at length emancipation itself fol- 
Zows. Refuse to strike into it, shirk the heavy la- 
bor, disobey the rules, —I will endeavor to incite 
you ; if still in vain, I will at last shoot you, and 
make God’s earth —the forlorn hope in God’s bat- 


tle — free of you.” 


{ 
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For my own part, I count the defense of Carlyle 
against the charge of holding any sort of Eden phi- 
losophy a quite superfluous task ; yet so much has 
been said on the point, and the mischiefs begotten 
of a blind and one-sided development of Rousseau- 
ism are so great, that it were improper to pass it 
by. 


AG 


What saved Rousseau, and made him the great 
inspirer of Kant and the Germans, was his clear 
consciousness of freedom and of the infinite worth 
of the individual; and it is the immediate con- 
sciousness of freedom by which Carlyle is always 
kept from any fatalistic or pessimistic philosophy. 
His ethics is through and through transcendental ; 
the moral imperative is categorical and as imme- 
diate as sense perception. Utilitarian ethics is, if 
possible, a more permanent object of his hostility 
than even an empirical psychology. Bentham’s 
theory of man and man’s life, he says, is the most 
beggarly of theories. ‘Not that one would mean 
offense against the man Jeremy Bentham, or those 
who respect and believe him. Bentham himself, 
and even the creed of Bentham, seems to me com- 
paratively worthy of praise. It is a determinate 
being what all the world, in a cowardly half-and- 
half manner, was tending to be. Let us have a 
crisis ; we shall either have death or the cure. It 
seems to me all deniers of Godhood, and all lip- 
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believers of it, are bound to be Benthamites, if 
they have courage and honesty. I call this gross 
steam-engine Utilitarianism an approach towards 
new faith. It was a laying-down of cant ;a saying to 
oneself, ‘Well then, this world is a dead iron ma- 
chine, the god of it Gravitation and selfish Hun- 
ger; let us see what, by checking and balancing, 
and good adjustment of tooth and pinion, can be 
made of it!’ Benthamism has something com- 
plete, manful, in such fearless committal of itself 
_to what it finds true; you may call it heroic, 
though a heroism with its eyes put out!....I 
would wish all men to know and lay to heart, that 
he who discerns nothing but mechanism in the 
universe has in the fatalest way missed the secret 
of the universe altogether. That all Godhood 
should vanish out of men’s conception of the uni- 
verse seems to me precisely the most brutal error, 
—I will not disparage heathenism by calling it a 
heathen error, — that men could fall into. It is 
not true; it is false at the very heart of it. A 
man who thinks so will think wrong about all 
things in the world; this original sin will vitiate 
all other conclusions he can form.” 

All of which I do believe to be the truest of 
truth. But Carlyle, in his wholesome hatred of 
automatism as a first principle, has been betrayed 
into a mischievous contempt for the economists 
_and those who, working with this theory or that 
about first principles, or with no theory at all, in 
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a sphere where mechanism certainly obtains, have 
done more perhaps than any other class of men 
in our time to ameliorate the conditions of so- 
ciety.’ Spirit works according to rule, and the 
order may be followed with much reliableness for 
a long way, without much necessary inquiry about 
first principles or motive power; and the service 
of the Utilitarians, in their study of the condi- 
tions of action and their careful and successful 
endeavors to make the conditions better, is some- 
thing to be recognized with something else than a 
sullen grudge. If they are tempted to overrate 
the power of circumstances in determining action, 
Carlyle is tempted to underrate it, and to sneer 
in a too savage fashion at professional philanthropy 
and reform. The extremest illustration of this, 
perhaps, is the essay on Model Prisons, where he 
pits himself squarely against modern theories and 
exhausts even his tremendous vocabulary in con- 
demnation of what he calls coddling criminals, 
while in poor and dingy dwellings around the pal- 
ace-prison walls the thousand unfortunates who 


are ‘struggling manifoldly to keep the devil out- 


1 Shooting Niagara contains this concession, among others, 
to the “dismal science ; ” — Carlyle speaking of various 
enterprises tending to benefit society: “ More of such di- 
vine possibilities I might add —that of “Sanitary Regula- 
tion,” for example ; to see the divinely appointed laws and 
conditions of health at last, Azzmanly appointed as well; 
year after year more exactly ascertained, rendered valid, 
habitually practiced in one’s own dominion.” 


. 
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of-doors,” work on unnoticed and unhelped. “In 
the name of God and of his poor struggling serv- 
ants, sore put to it to live in these bad days,” he 
exclaims to the regiment of scoundrels in the 
Model Prison, “I mean to rid myself of you with 
some degree of brevity. To feed you in palaces, 
to hire captains and schoolmasters and the choic- 
est spiritual and material artificers to expend their 
industries on you.—No, by the Eternal, I have 
quite other work for that class of artists ; seven- 
and-twenty millions of neglected mortals who have 
not yet quite declared for the devil. Mark it, my 
diabolic friends, I mean to lay leather on the 
backs of you, collars round the necks of you, 
and will teach you, after the example of the gods, 
that this world is zo¢ your inheritance, or glad to 
see you init.” I shall not offer any make-weight 
to this; enough of that in the May meetings. 
For my own part, I confess to a very sincere and 
considerable relish for it; and in an age which 
tries to soothe every scoundrel into the notion 
that he is sick and that his mother did the steal- 
ing, and that sets up the plea of insanity for every 
murderer, I am thankful for one man who restores 
the equilibrium with a force somewhat brutal. 
Great are socialism and sociology, but good for 
nothing when they obscure the individual and mo- 
rality, making us in any way forget that the final 
unit is the soul ! 

It would be profitable if we could have an an- 


. 
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swer from Carlyle, with his wholesome Kantian 
ethics, to our advertisers for a ‘new morality.” It 
is not hard to imagine the answer, — for though 
Carlyle appears to have met no advertiser for new 
morality, he did meet, in the mob of carriers of 
“long placard-go/es and questionable infirm paste- 
pots,” with advertisers for a new religion, men anx- 
ious to concoct some formula to make Manchester 
operatives spin more peaceably. ‘“ My friend,” said 
Carlyle, “if thou ever do come to believe in God, 
thou wilt find all Manchester riots and the wildest 
Social Dissolutions, and the burning up of this en- 
tire Planet, a most small matter in comparison. I 
will as soon think of making Galaxies and Star-Sys- 
tems to guide herring-vessels by, as of preaching 
Religion that the Constable may continue possible. 
This new second progress of proceeding ‘ to invent 
God’ is a very strange one.” A new morality, for- 
sooth! Never was there and never will there be 
but one morality — obedience to conscience, which 
is the central fact of man’s being and the bond of 
his union with the nature of things. “Is not this 
still a World? Spinning cotton under Arkwright 
and Adam Smith ; founding cities on Janiculum ; 
tilling Canaan under Prophet Samuel and Psalmist 
David, man is ever man, — great and victorious 
while he continues true to his mission ; mean, mis- 
erable, foiled, and at last trodden out of sight and 
memory, when he proves untrue.” 
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X. 


Carlyle is a Calvinist. There are few that be 
saved, according to his gospel. TZzzs, it might 
be urged, ought to make a pessimist of him. It 
must be a poor and unprofitable universe which 
shipwrecks such wealth of possibilities, and brings 
so little out of so much; Calvinism ought to be 
pessimism. And after a fashion it ought; though 
it can justify its law of election and waste of souls 
in something the same way that the general law 
of the survival of the fittest is justified. But that 
which chiefly saves it from pessimism is its in- 
consistency and its persistent refusal to quite be- 
lieve itself. Professing a strong determinism, it 
has always, nevertheless, imposed a responsibility 
upon the individual soul greater than that im- 
posed by any other system which ever existed — 
and this is the explicit recognition of freedom. 
Calvinism thus comes into immediate contact with 
Kant. The whole history of thought and of af- 
fairs has proved more surely than it has proved 
almost anything else that the recognition of free- 
dom in a higher person is the step to its achieve- 
ment by ourselves, and that our own achievement 
of it brings the recognition of its germination in 
all humanity. The superficial thinker would say 
that Calvinism should beget absolutism, but in 
truth it infallibly brmgs the republic; the lineal 
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descendant of Calvin is Garrison or Parker. The 
determinism of the system becomes freedom by 
immanent and necessary dialectic. 

Upon this matter of Calvinism, in connection 
with Carlyle, very much might be said, The con- 
flict which appears in him might perhaps be most 
precisely defined as the conflict between Calvin- 
ism and Lessingism, or the modern German idea. 
It was a Titan’s effort to grasp at once a monistic 
philosophy, which sees all opposition as essentially 
only a means to the realization and manifestation 
of the one positive purpose of the universe, having 
of itself no existence, and a dualism to which light 
and darkness, good and evil, are alike absolute and 
primal quantities. This dualism Carlyle inherited 
from a long line of the old Covenanting stock, 
and it was too thoroughly inwrought into his nature 
and too consistent with his temperament to yield to 
ten times as much Germanism as inspired “ Natural 
Supernaturalism.” The main criticism of Mr, 
James upon Carlyle is really a simple arraignment 
of the old theology. ‘‘ He never had the least idea 
that I could discover,” says Mr. James, “of the 
true or intellectually educative nature of the con- 
flict of good and evil, as being purely ministerial to 
a new and final evolution of Auman nature itself 
into permanent harmony with God’s spiritual per- 
fection.” It is a just criticism. Tender as his 
personal sympathies were, helpful and human as 
he was, explicit as was his occasional recognition 
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of the infinite nature of each soul, imperious as his 
assertion of a responsibility and freedom which must 
negate and cancel explicit Calvinism in the end, 
Carlyle still failed to appropriate the most inspiring 
conception of his German philosophy and to view 
humanity consistently as an organism, whose history 
is the process of a divine education. “ Carlyle’s 
precise intellectual weakness was that he never had 
a glimpse,” as Mr. James says, -—that he had no 
adequate, consistent grasp, I should say, — “ of any 
distinctively divine ends in human zaz¢ure, but only 
in the more or less conflicting fersons of that nat- 
ure; and hence he was unable to justify the 
advance of the socia/ sentiment in humanity, the 


-sanest, deepest, most reconciling sentiment ever 


known to man’s bosom.” 

And yet the modern conception has by no means 
so completely conquered all its difficulties, that we 
have a right to belabor the Fichtes and Carlyles in 
too high-handed a fashion for carrying the stern 
law of the survival of the fittest into the world of 
souls. Carlyle is no originator of damnation, and 
does not deserve this extraordinary vilification for 


1“ Of those stupid multitudes there is no one but has an 
immortal soul within him, a reflex and living image of God’s 
whole universe ; strangely, from its dim environment, the 
light of the Highest looks through him ; — for which reason, 
indeed, it is that we claim a brotherhood with him, and so 
love to know his history, and come into clearer and clearer 
union with all that he feels, and says, and does.” — Zssay 
on Fohnson. 
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his savage preaching that few are chosen. Dante 
and Michael Angelo would have made very short 
work with our universal redemption and education 
of the race. Dante left Socrates in Limbo, and a 
score of worthy philosophers and poets, whom our 
popular orthodoxy itself has now ushered, by the 
back door, into heaven. This we may say was an 
accident of his culture — but his //ferno was not 
an accident of his culture; and the belaboring 
of Carlyle may easily become the belaboring of 
the Dantesque element in thought. The danger 
which besets the new theology is that, in denying 
that there is death for sinners, it weakens the 
conception of retribution for sin, and brings in 
an era of corrupting complacency. No man has a 
right to the new philosophy, who has not a clear 
conscience and an inwrought, eternal sense of the 
sinfulness of sin —and just in proportion as a 
man is in earnest in his fight with the falsehoods 
and wrongs in the world will these assume inde- 
pendence and vitality over against him, and will 
he fall naturally into the language of Carlyle. 
“ Carlyle’s Manichaeanism,” says one, “must be 
the working theory of a part of man’s life at all 
times. Uncompromising hostility towards the army 
of the devil is the condition of all that is energetic 
and beneficent in human action. Our age has in- 
adequately realized this truth, and Thomas Car- 

lyle, we believe, was sent to teach it to us.” 


Pere 
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XI. 


Carlyle’s philosophy of history is a doctrine of 
election. “The history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world,” he says, “is at bottom the 
history of the Great Men who have worked here ;” 
and in explaining, for instance, German doings, in 
1870, or a century before, he would speak only of 
Bismarck of Frederick, and have almost no word 
about the strong instinct of nationality in the Prus- 
sian people, which was, after all, the main factor. 
Setting himself violently against the leveling tend- 
ency of the age, he refuses to see anything but the 
great mountain-peaks in the historic landscape as 
worthy of deep study or worth much attention at 
all. ‘The Great Man of an age is, beyond com- 
parison, the most important phenomenon therein ; 


all other phenomena, were they Waterloo victories, 


Constitutions of the Year One, glorious revolutions, 
new births of the golden age in what sort you will, 
are small and trivial.” 

To-day, for the most part, history and poetry 
and art, devoted formerly almost exclusively to the 
princes of the earth, are directed to the people, the 
movements of the masses, common life; and the 
tendency is even to depreciate genius by explain- 
ing it, which in a certain sense implies a mastery of 
it. The truth is, that you explain half of it—the 
half which is not genius— and that an earnest 
study of the medium in which genius lives helps to 
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a right appreciation of genius. ‘“ Genius,’’ says 


Mazzini, “is like the flower which draws one half 
of its life from the moisture that circulates in the 
earth, and inhales the other half from the atmos- 
phere. The inspiration of genius belongs one half 
to heaven, the other to the crowd of common mor- 
tals from whose life it springs.” The exacter state- 
ment would be that the genius is the monad raised 
to a higher power ; that our power to understand 
him and to explain him lies in our common poten- , 
cies, and our failure to explain him is in proportion 
to our inferior development, plus our inability, as 
simple monads, to explain ourselves. The com- 
mon potencies we do have; history, as Emerson 
says, is all in me. But it is in me only in very 
poor form, and I shall develop myself only by see- 


-ing myself in higher form. Hence the uses of 


great men and of hero-worship. Christianity is the 
greatest hero-worship ; but it ends in making all 
men sons of God. Christ the mediator becomes 
Christ the brother, and we are forced to make the 
same definition of our essential nature which Christ 
made of himself, however inadequate our realiza- 
tion of it, however incomplete, to return to our 
Leibnitzian phrase, the development of the monads, 
The Church, with its sharp and absolute distine- 
tion at first, really bears the seed of the Common- 
wealth. And it will be the democrat, and not the 
despot, who will quote Carlyle, as the years show | 
clearly the true drift of his thought. He who wor- 
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ships the genuine hero, the true and universal man,. 
will infallibly come to despise the old clothes and 
arbitrary distinctions upon which the aristocratic 
system rests, — to which every aristocratic system 
inevitably runs, — and to see that it is the republic 
alone which is ultimately sincere.) 

Carlyle is no old-time monarchist. That a na- 
‘tion should: yield itself up to the law of heredity, 
and take for its leader whoever happens to turn up, 
in lineal descent, seems to him of all things most. 
irrational. Beau Brummel and the Regent are one 
to him. If he is not a.democrat in the ordinary 
sense of the term, it is not because he is a conserv- 
ative, any more than Bonaparte was a conserva- 
tive. “The attempt,” he says, “to chain the future 
under the past, by eternal creeds, eternal forms of 
government, and the like, and to say to Providence : 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther! is a 
wholly insane attempt ; and for man himself, could 
it prosper, the frightfulest of all enchantments, a. 
very life-in-death.” His philippics against democ- 
racy are no pleas for any existing aristocracy, — 
no Tory can take heart from them. The princi- 
ples of his Utopia, if genuinely applied, would, as. 
Mr. Conway has remarked, make ordinary con- 
servatives glad enough to accept those of Mill in 
preference. Of the “divine right of kings” he 
‘makes short work. The Cromwells are the only 
men who have any “divine rights” that he knows. 
of, as against both “sham nobility’ and the “ igno- 
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rant populace.” ( Carlyle is a violent radical, and 
would give the power at any and every time, irre- 
spective of kings, lords, or any statutory digni- 
ties, to whoever proves that he has brains, — “ the 
tools to him who can use them.” How the tools, 
are to be turned over to him does not much matter, \ 
— seems hardly worth talking about to Carlyle. It 
is as with the old Greek philosophers, — an exhor- 
tation to put the wise men at the head of the state, 
with no suggestion of any wise method for getting 
them there. Witness Socrates in the Profogoras, 
for instance, or the Gorgias. 


1 Carlyle’s political views are essentially Plato’s, and were 
directly influenced by his study of Plato. ‘I remember when 
Emerson first came to see me, that he had a great deal to say- 
about Plato that was very attractive, and I began to look up: 
Plato ; but, amid the endless dialectical hair-splitting, was; 
generally compelled to shut up the book, and say, ‘ How does; 
all this concern me at all?’ But later on I have read Plato 
with much pleasure, finding him an elevated soul, spreading 
a pure atmosphere around one as he reads. And I find him 
there pouring his scorn on the Athenian democracy — ‘ the 
charming government, full of variety and disorder, dispensing 
equality alike to equals and unequals’ — and hating that set 
quite as cordially as the writer of the Latter-Day Pamphlets 
hates the like of it now, — expressed in a sunny, genial way,. 
indeed, instead of the thunder and lightning with which the 
pamphlet man was forced to utter it. Let Cleon, the shoe- 
maker, make good shoes, and no man will honor him more: 
than I. Let Cleon go about pretending to be legislator, con- 
ductor of the world, and the best thing one can do for Cleon 
is to remand him to his work, and, were it possible, under 
penalties. And I demand nothing more for Cleon or Cuffee , 
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It is, of course, easy enough to say that the of- 
fices of Downing Street are full of stupid men, but 
it is another thing to show a method that will for- 
ever keep wise men there. Carlyle suggests two 
things to reform the political evils. The first is 
what he suggests for every evil: “ Reform thyself, 
be thyself a man abler to be governed ;” bother 
yourself less about “this or that mode of elect- 
ing,” and “produce a few men worth electing ;” 
—which is all very well, but is beside the. mark. 
His second and definite proposal is, premising the 
crown,—he would have premised anything that 
was in existence, — that the crown have the power 
to appoint cabinet officers who do not represent 
constituencies in Parliament, and also have power 
to appoint a certain number of members to Parlia- 
ment itself. Crown here means, chiefly and prac- 
tically, prime minister. Whether the prime minister 
himself should be a “people’s member,” or ap- 

pointed at the pleasure of the crown, Carlyle does 
not seem to think worth discussing, and he séems 
_to forget— which is astounding in one with his 
knowledge of history —that he is describing sub- 
stantially the very condition which existed in Eng- 
land before Wilkes and Pitt. ‘For the sake of my 


than I should be prepared to assert concerning the moment- 

_ arily successful of such who have managed to get titles and 

high places. In that kind, for example, his imperial majesty, 
Napoleon Third —an intensified pig, as, indeed, must some 
day appear.” 
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democratic friends,” says Carlyle, “let me ask if 
this proposal is not the very essence of whatever 
truth there is in ‘ Democracy’ —this, that the 
ablest man be chosen, in whatever rank he is 
found? All that Democracy ever meant lies there: 
the attainment of a truer and truer arzstocracy, or 
government again by the Jest.” But was “ gov- 
ernment by the best” helped on by allowing the 
Georges to appoint members to Parliament instead 
of having Manchester and Birmingham elect them ? 
Does not Carlyle himself respond to Pitt’s refusal 
to help Burns, because “literature will take care of 
itself,” with a savage “ Yes, and of you, too, if you 
don’t mind it”? What security has he that worse 
men than Pitt or their royal masters would select 
the Burnses for Parliament, if they had the power? 
“With us foolish sons of Adam,” says Carlyle 
somewhere, “this is ever the way: some evil that 
lies nearest us, be it a chronic sickness, or but a 
smoky chimney, is ever the acme and sum-total of 
all evils, the black hydra that shuts us out from the 
promised land.” And Carlyle himself, angered by 
certain democratic loquacity and vulgarity, is be- 
trayed into unconscious praise of the system which 
obtained in England before the Reform Bill, and 
into urging as a general principle what might per- 
haps work well for a generation, with Victoria for 
queen and Robert Peel for minister, but which his-. 
tory has proved over and over again to lead surely 
and quickly to tyranny and every abomination, 


_— 
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He is betrayed into the most violent and one-sided 
appeals to history. ‘ What a strange feeling for 
this” and the other premier,’ — Castlereagh, for in- 
stance — “to find himself Chief Governor of Eng- 
land, upon his moderately-sized new soul the old 
battle-harness of an Oliver Cromwell, an Edward 
Longshanks, a William Conqueror!” But what if, 
instead of Castlereagh, he had said Chatham, or 
Pitt, or Canning, or Gladstone, or for Cromwell 
and Edward and William had substituted any one 
of two Charleses, or two Jameses, or four Georges ? 
Let him compare the English kings with English 
ministers from 1688 to this hour, and compare the 
ministers of the party which has emphasized a- 
pointment with those who have laid stress upon the 
people. When has there been the most sincerity 
and the most accomplishment ? 

We may feel the sting of Carlyle’s the at a 


but, while remembering that the ballot is but one 
of a thousand means by which a man may make 
his weight felt in a democracy, and that, with the 
strong man, it is the slightest thing, it is sufficient 
to answer Carlyle that, as yet, the choice has not 
often been between a state in which Jesus and 
Judas have equal weight and one in which Judas 
hangs himself, but one in which Judas carries the 
bag and plays the master. 

Every political system aims ostensibly to put the 
tools of government into the hands of those who 


» i 


‘state in which Jesus and Judas have equal weight \ 
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can use them best. Have aristocracies succeeded 
in this in any preéminent degree, and has any 
method ever been proposed by which a rational 
aristocracy has been able to renew itself? An aris- 
tocracy of wealth Carlyle himself has disposed of 
pretty effectually. “The first fruit of riches,” he | 
says, “ especially for the man born rich, is to teach 
him faith in them, and all but hide from him that 
there is any other faith: thus is he trained up in 
the miserable eye-service of what is called honor, 
respectability ; instead of a man, we have but a gzg- 
man,— one who ‘always kept a gig,’ two-wheeled 
or four-wheeled. Consider, too, what this same gig- 
manhood issues in ; consider that first and most stu- 
pendous of gig-men, Phaeton, the son of Sol, who 
drove the brightest of all conceivable gigs, yet with 
the sorrowfulest result, Alas, Phaeton was his 
father’s heir, born to attain the highest honor with- 
out earning it ; he had dwz/¢ no sun-chariot (could 
not build the simplest wheelbarrow), but could and ~ 
would insist on driving one ; and so broke his own 
stiff neck, sent gig and horses spinning through in- 
finite space, and set the universe on fire.” An aris- 
tocracy of wealth or any hereditary or self-renewing 
aristocracy cannot help becoming an aristocracy of 
inexperience, incapable of understanding or deal- 
ing with the needs of a nation. 
“Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 


Der taglich sie erobern muss,” 


says Goethe, and it was the last and deepest word 
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of wisdom to Faust. And only he who holds his 
own freedom by constant achievement can be 
trusted to maintain it and advance it in the com- 
monwealth. Of the aristocratic judgment in gen- 
eral, as opposed to the popular judgment, we have 
these weighty words of Gladstone, — words that 
America must keep in mind through all the storms 
about the suffrage that may come :— “ Intellectual 
qualifications are not the only element in the forma- 
tion of political judgments. Moral elements are as 
true and often as powerful a factor. Wealth and 
ease bring with them ina majority of cases an in- 
creased growth in the hardening crust of egotism 
and selfishness, to which the extra culture which 
they may also bring is a poor offset in what con- 
cerns just political action. Paradox it may seem to 
be, but fact it is, that the immense advantages which 
leisure and learning have conferred are largely neu- 
tralized, and in some cases utterly outweighed, by 
the blinding influences of a subtler, deeper, and 
more comprehensive selfishness.” With one or two 
possible exceptions, Gladstone affirms, the popular 
judgment on the great achievements of the last half 
century in England has been juster than the judg- 
ment of the majority of the higher orders, — and 
this he substantiates by reference to the abolition 


_ of slavery, of the corn laws, and of religious tests, 


to the reform of Parliament and the shameful crim- 
inal code, and to almost every great question in 
English politics since 1815. 
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There is no class of the people that can be de- 
fined and organized as a working factor that is so 
anxious and sincere in its efforts for good govern- 
ment as the whole people. No aristocracy has ever 
supported a really great leader, when once he has 
been found and divinely approved, as the people 
have done. “So far as our experience has gone,” 
says Mr. Lowell, “it has been the very opposite of 
Mr. Carlyle’s. Instead of finding men disloyal to 
their natural leader, nothing has ever seemed to us 
so touching as the gladness with which they follow 
him, when they are sure they have found him at 
last.” There is, moreover, no class of the people 
so largely wise, in the long run, as the whole peo- 
ple ; and in no sphere is varied experience so impor- 
tant a factor as in the political. The old poet who 
sang as De Montfort was first gathering the Com- 
mons at Westminster had deeply divined the truth: 
“Let the community of the realm advise, and let 
it be known what the generality, they who make 
daily trial of the laws and know them best, think 
on the matter.” It was Talleyrand, I think, who 
said that there is somebody who is wiser than the 
bishop, the emperor, or the prime minister, and 
that somebody is everybody ; and experience cer- 
tainly proves that it is safer to trust the rough con- 
sensus of the fairly enlightened nation in political 
matters than the consensus,:through half a dozen 
generations, of any c/ass which has ever yet risen 
to the management of government. Lessing had 
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noticed that half a dozen reasonable men, when 
put together, often don’t amount to more than one 
old woman ; but he was thinking chiefly of church 
synods and heresy-hunting, where the truth which 
really lies in the observation holds more strongly 
than it does in any other province. The general 
truth is, that participation in the public life begets 
the public spirit ; that the politician is compelled 
to profess a larger motive than his selfish and often 
most real one; and that the necessary assumption 
by a people of a higher virtue than that yet attained 
by most is a continual rebuke, incitement, and edu- 
cation. This educational power of the democratic 
polity is after all the principal thing ; and Carlyle, 
who has insisted so stoutly that good is good to 
man only where it is achzeved, not obtained, ought to 
be the last to press the theory of “ government by 
the best” too far. Men are to be helped largely 
and permanently only by helping themselves. ‘The 
mistake which Carlyle makes is the mistake of the 
impatient idealist, who forgets that, “‘ where organic 
growths are concerned, patience is the sovereign 
law.” An idea which has triumphed and borne its 
fruits he can appreciate and admire; but he forgets 
that the same irreverence and outcry and general 
hubbub followed its inception as accompany the 
birth of new ideas to-day. He adorns the tombs of 
the prophets, but stones the prophets that are sent 
to this generation. It is like — only very unlike — 
Tennyson chanting of internationalism and eternal 
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peace, the parliament of man and federation of the 
world, yet seeing in John Bright only a 


“broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuffed with his cotton.” 


“He desires progress,” says Mazzini of Carlyle, 
“but shows hostility to all who strive to progress. 
He foresees, he announces as inevitable, great 
changes or revolutions in the religious, social, po- 
litical order ; but it is on condition that the revo- 
lutionists take no part in them. He has written 
many admirable pages on Knox and Cromwell ; 
but the chances are that he would have written as 
admirably, although less truly, against them, had 
he lived at the commencement of their struggles.” 

Yet, when all has been said, it is, I repeat, the 
democrat, and not the despot, who will quote Car- 
lyle in the years — and it is democrat that he is in 
the deepest depth. It is not the instincts of the 
despot nor of the aristocrat that speak in Sartor 
fesartus, in the satire upon war and grim pity for 
the sixty dead carcasses in the place of the sixty 
brisk, useful craftsmen from British Dumdrudge 
and French Dumdrudge. “ Had these men any 
quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! 
They lived far enough apart; were the entirest 
strangers ; nay, in so wide a Universe, there was 
even unconsciously, by commerce, some mutual 
helpfulness between them. How then? Simple- 
ton! their governors had fallen out; and instead — 
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of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.”” It is not conserva- 
a nor anything insular that writes to Goethe: 
‘Let nations, as individuals, only know each other, 
and mutual jealousy will change to mutual helpful- 
ness ; and instead of natural enemies, as neighbor- 
ing countries too often are, we shall all be natural 
friends.” \Above all, it is not with the aristocratic 
heart, but with the democratic heart, that Carlyle 
approaches that one great question of our modern 
politics, the question of Work and the Working- 
man. | “To us individually,” he wrote, as long ago 
as 1840, ‘the condition of the working classes ap- 
pears, and has for many years appeared, to be the 
most ominous of all practical matters whatever ; 
matter, in regard to which, if something be not 
done, something will do itself one day, and in a 
fashion that will please nobody. . . . . According 
to the newspapers, ‘the chimera of Chartism’ has 
been put down. It is indeed the ‘chimera’ of 
Chartism which has been ‘ put down ;’ but the liv- 
ing essence of Chartism has not been put down. 
Chartism means the bitter discontent, grown fierce 
and mad, the wrong condition of the working classes 
of England. It is a new name for a thing which 
has had many names, and which will yet have 
many.” To this question of the condition of the 
working classes Carlyle has devoted more thought, 
during the last forty years, than to almost anything 
else. He could not escape from it. “He thinks 
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it the only question for wise men,” wrote Emerson, 
“instead of art, and fine fancies, and poetry, and 
such things, to address themselves to the problem 
of society.” ‘The real poem for a man at pres- 
ent,” he said to Cooper, “is to make a bit of cos- 
mos out of the horrible practical chaos round us.” 
He has spoken on this subject in ways not com- 
mon nor fragrant to the House of Lords. What 
wisdom might be brought from his pages for the 
present Irish troubles, — yet what sweeping revolu- © 
tions involved! { How directly he puts his finger on 
England’s sore spot in the first page of Past and 
Present: “England is full of wealth, of multifari- 
ous produce, supply for human want in every kind ; 
yet England is dying of inanition. With unabated 
bounty the land of England blooms and grows; 
waving with yellow harvests; thick-studded with 
workshops, industrial implements, with fifteen mill- 
ions of workers, understood to be the strongest, 


_ the cunningest, and the willingest our earth ever 


had ; these men are here; the work they have 
done, the fruit they have realized is here, abundant, 
exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, some’ 
baleful fiat, as of enchantment, has gone forth, say- 
ing, ‘Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, 
ye master-idlers ; none of you can touch it, no man ~ 
of you shall be the better for it.’ On the poor 
workers such fiat falls first, in its rudest shape.” 
“A man willing to work, and unable to find work,” 
he says again, “is perhaps the saddest sight that 
4 
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fortune’s inequality exhibits under this sun;” and 
to an American friend he said, “ The best thing 
that I know of your country is, that there a man 
may have bread for his labor.” “A fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,” —this he declares to 
be “the everlasting right of man. Indisputable as 
gospels, as arithmetical multiplication-tables, it 
must and will have itself fulfilled.” Empty stom- 
achs, by the million, over against full granaries ; 
diligent bare backs, by the million, over against 
your unsalable spun shirts; we may depend upon 
it, he tells us, that wherever such a state of things 
exists, it will in time be righted with a vengeance ; 
_an empty stomach and a bare back cannot respect 
dignities beyond a certain point. This, I say, with 
all the deep sympathy with the Manchester insur- 
rectionists, is not in the tone of the House of 
Lords ; it is the talk of the democrat.t. For Eng- 
1 M. Taine remarks that Carlyle “saw nothing but evil in 
the French Revolution.” This is very far from the truth. 
The French Revolution was to Carlyle a truth, if indeed a 
. “truth clad in hell-fire.” ‘‘ Over all Europe,” he says, speak- 
ing of the condition of things which the Revolution rose 
against, “the reign of earnestness had wholly dwindled into 
that of Dilettantism. The voice of a certain modern ‘ closet- 
logic,’ which called itself, and could not but call itself, Philos- 
ophy, had gone forth, saying, Let there be darkness, and there 
was darkness. No Divinity any longer dwelt in the world; 
and as men cannot do without a Divinity, a sort of terrestrial 
upholstery one had been got together, and named TAsTE, with 
medallic virtuosi and picture cognoscenti, and enlightened let- 
ter and belles-lettres men enough for priests. To which wor- 


. 
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land, Carlyle proposes wholesale emigration. Some- 
times he adopts the very language of Socialism: 
“The question arises, Whether, in some ulterior, 
perhaps some not far-distant stage of this ‘ Chiv- 
alry of Labor,’ your master-worker may not find it 
possible, and needful, to grant his workers perma- 
nent é¢terest in his enterprise and theirs, so that it 
become, in practical result, what in essential fact 
and justice it ever is, a joint enterprise ; all men,. 
from the chief master down to the lowest overseer 
and operative, economically as well as loyally con- 
cerned for it?, Which question I do not answer. 
The answer, near or else far, is perhaps, Yes ; and 
yet one knows the difficulties.” His opinions in 
this field did not grow more conservative as he 
grew older ; and it was part of his view, at the last, 


ship, with its stunted formularies and hungry results, must the 
earnest mind, like the hollow and shallow one, adjust itself as 
best might be. To a new man, no doubt, the earth is always 
new, never wholly without interest. Knowledge, were it only 
that of dead languages, or of dead actions, the foreign tradi- 
tion of what others had acquired and done, was still to be 
searched after; fame might be enjoyed, if procurable; above 
all, the culinary and brewing arts remained in pristine com- 
pleteness, their results could be relished with pristine vigor. 
Life lumbered along, better or worse, in pitiful discontent, not 
yet in decisive desperation, as through a dim day of languor; 
sultry and sunless. Already, too, on the horizon might be 
seen clouds, might be heard murmurs, which by and by proved 
themselves of an electric character, and were to cool and clear 
that same sultriness in wondrous deluges.’ Passages like this 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely from Carlyle’s writ- 
ings. 
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that private proprietorship in land should be abol- 
ished. In Fast and Present, indeed, he said: 
“ Properly speaking, the land belongs to these two: 
to the almighty God; and to all his children of 
men that have ever worked well on it, or that shall 
ever work well on it.” 

The ends which Carlyle aims at through his 
“despotism” are the ends of democracy. If he 


{would have strong government, it is not as the aris- 


tocrat would have it, to support himself, but be- 
cause he believes that by a strong government the 
interests of the working classes will be best served. 
It is no real despotism at all for which he pleads, 
—that scarcely ought to require saying. “ Free- 
dom,” he says, “we must and will have, — this is 
indispensable ; not nomad’s or ape’s freedom, but 
Man’s Freedom. How to reconcile Despotism with 
Freedom! Well, is that such a mystery? Do you 
not already know the way? It is to make your 
Despotism just: rigorous as Destiny, but just, too, 
as Destiny and its Laws. The Laws of God: all 
men obey these, and have no Freedom at all but in 
obeying them.” 

His strong government, his despotism, his aris- 
tocracy of talent, all come to this, that we shall put 
the wisest men in office and keep them there. We 
shall perfectly succeed in this when the millennium 
comes; and meantime we must italicize against 


_ Carlyle his own “ approximation,” and be as patient 


as we can, sure only of this, that salvation does not 


! 
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lie in waiting for the “Duke of Weimar,” nor in 
turning ourselves over, as clay to the potter, to 
some “‘well-gifted cadet, younger son of a duke, of 
an earl, of a queen herself, doomed now to go 
mainly to the devil for absolute want of a career.” 
Most lame and impotent conclusion that, — most 
lamentable and unpromising method of developing 
and sustaining brain. We shall never get Hercules 
so, or by simply shouting for him. Better, as Mr. 
Lowell says, if we are in trouble, “make a lever 
with a rail from the next fence, and call in the 
neighbors.” The leaven of the principle of neigh- 
borhood — Lessing’s “‘ Humanity,” Mazzini’s ‘ As- 
sociation,” “Swarmery” if you please —is what 
Carlyle’s political philosophy chiefly lacks.1 This, 


1 This is saying nothing about his sympathies. How deep 
his sympathies with the masses Corn-Law Rhymes and the 
whole of Past and Present sufficiently prove. ‘TI believe,” 
writes Leigh Hunt, in his autobiography, “ that what he loves 
better than his fault-finding, with all its eloquence, is the face 
of any human creature that looks suffering, and loving, and 
sincere; and I believe, further, that if the fellow-creature 
were suffering only, and neither loving nor sincere, but had 
come to a pass of agony in this life which put him at the mer- 
cies of some good man for some last help and consolation 
toward his grave, even at the risk of loss to repute, and a sure 
amount of pain and vexation, that man, if the groan reached 
him in its forlornness, would be Thomas Carlyle.” “ The 
rare touches,” says a recent writer on Carlyle, — “rare, be- 
cause it was not his special mission to utter them, — of sym- 
pathy with failure and incompetence, which are to be found 
in his work, are worth libraries of plaintive gush over such 
things.” 
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as Mr. James has said, is the very gospel of Christ ; 
and this is the principle to which we are now inev- 
itably committed, and which has got to be worked 
out. This is at least sincere, — all else to-day is 
make-believe. And this, too, if we look well to it, 
satisfies the first condition of Carlyle’s philosophy, 
“Do, that you may know.” If this rule is good for 
anything, then we must believe that in political ac- 
tivity men will most surely attain political wisdom ; 
that as citizens, and not as subjects, they will most 
surely develop the trué eye for talent, and the will 
to make it master. Meantime, ‘“ government”’ is 
not the State, nor is it always, perhaps, the institu- 
tion which most profoundly influences the State, or 
is its most reliable exponent. It becomes every 
day less important who our “ governors” are, and 
more important who our teachers are. The Ways 
and Means committee is less than the writer of 
books, and Carlyle is more than prime minister. 
Government is much, and let us have an Aristoc- 
racy of Talent ; but let us chiefly have a University 
of Talent. 


Here we pause —for somewhere we must —in a 
study which might be indefinitely continued. Yet 
may these fragmentary words provoke some thought 
that shall tend definitely somewhither! More and 
better — may all this talk to-day about Carlyle 
bring forth somewhere and somehow the fruits of 
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good living! That is all he cared about — and he 
would thank us little for talking so long now about 
what he thought, unless so be we get a slant up- 
ward, and translate something into life. His opin- 
ions and his philosophy must go for what they are 
worth — but let us look at his life, and get the up- 
ward impulse. If it be true that circumstances 
make the man, learn we that our only salvation 
lies in acting as though it were not true. Inde- 
pendence of circumstances makes the man. “I 
came hither,” wrote the young Carlyle to the old 
Goethe from the wilds of Craigenputtoch, where 
Emerson found him, “solely with the design to 
simplify my way of life and to secure the inde- 
pendence through which I could be enabled to 
remain true to myself ;” and at Craigenputtoch he 
learned once for all that “the fraction of life can 
be increased in value not so much by increasing 
your numerator as by lessening your denomina- 
tor.” This, it seems to me, is the lesson for the 
young American scholar, in an age of luxury and 
money, an age of “circumstances” — the lesson 
that the man of science must find his satisfaction 
in his science, the artist live in art, the honest man 
find life, sufficient and abundant, in the truth for 
which he stands, careless of place or property, or 
the approbation of men who know less than himself. 
If he cannot do this, then let him consider whether 
he be, in the first place, a man of science, an artist, 
or a sincere man at all. Listen too long to the 
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dictum of the club about insurance and a basis 
of bullion, and your digging downward will not 
stop.. The way to earn the ear and fear of ma- 
terial men is not by throwing a sop to their 
materialism, and the quickest way to be rich, and 
the noblest withal, is by daring to be poor. Strong 
and single indeed is he who begins by making 
friend of the mammon of unrighteousness and 
_ does not end by becoming its hanger-on ; and he 
who puts off high thinking to a more convenient 
season will fetch up in contentment with low think- 
ing. America wants a generation of scholars like 
Agassiz, who “have n’t time to make money,” of 
men who put science, art, and truth in the first 
place, and not in the second place, and to whom a 
dife is more than a living, men who, with the repose 
of Jesus in ideas, seek first the kingdom of God, 
and trust in God for the necessary things of the 
Gentiles — which are not many nor much to the 
man who is much. So Carlyle found it and such 
was he. “He has taught scholars their lofty 
duty.” The hell of the modern English soul, he 
said, is “the terror of ‘not succeeding,’ of not 
making money, fame, or some other figure in the 
world, — chiefly of not making money.” He knew 
no hell but the possibility, among conservatives 
and destructives, of not being a productive. “With 
those,” he said, “who in true manful endeavor, 
were it under despotism or under sansculottism, 
create somewhat, with those alone does the hope 
of the world lie.” 
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“ The unwearied Workman now rests from his 
labors,”— they are his words of the great productive 
whom he called master; we speak them of him, 
and turn each to his appointed task ;— “the fruit 
of these is left growing and to grow. His earthly 
years have been numbered and ended; but of his 
activity, for it stood rooted in the Eternal, there is 
noend. The literature of Europe will pass away ; 
Europe itself, the Earth itself, will pass away ; this 
little life-boat of an Earth, with its noisy crew of a 
mankind and all their troubled history, will one day 
have vanished, faded like a cloud-speck from the 
azure of the All! What, then, is man! What, 
then, is man! He endures but for an hour, and 
is crushed before the moth. Yet in the being and 
in the working of a faithful man is there already 
(as all faith, from the beginning, gives assurance), 
a something that pertains not to this wild death- 
element of Time, that triumphs over Time, and zs 
and will be, when Time shall be no more. 

* And now we turn back into the world, withdraw- 
ing from this new-made grave. The man whom 
we love lies there: but glorious, worthy ; and his 
spirit yet lives in us with an authentic life. Could 
each here vow to do his little task, even as the 
Departed did his great one, in the manner of a true 
man, not fora Day, but for Eternity! To live as 
he counselled and commanded, not commodiously 
in the reputable, the plausible, the half, but reso- 
lutely in the Whole, the Good, the True : 


“¢ Tm Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut zu leben 1?” 
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APPENDIX. 


I, 
PROFESSOR NORTON ON CARLYLE! 


In the death of Thomas Carlyle, English literature 
in the nineteenth century loses its most conspicuous 
figure. 

The roots of €arlyle’s vigorous nature struck deep in 
his native soil. His most marked qualities, both moral 
and intellectual, grew from a sturdy stock. His ances- 
try were of the best humble Scotch blood. The account 
which he has given of his home in his Memoir of his 
Father is the counterpart of the picture of domestic 
simplicity and piety in Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
The old tradition of Scotch manliness and godliness 
survived with full force in him. The stern integrity, 
the strict sincerity, the confident independence of the 
Protestantism of Scotland formed the foundations of 


1 From a notice of Carlyle written for the forthcoming 
Annual Report of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, of which Carlyle was a Foreign Honorary Member. 
The author is indebted to Professor Norton’s kindness for the 
proof-sheets of this notice, and is grateful for the confirma- 
tion of his essential view of Carlyle’s character afforded by 
these words of one who knew Carlyle so well, and whose 
words here have the same authority as the words of Emerson, 
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his character. He held substantially through his long 
life to the faith of his fathers, under a changed form, 
but with tittle change of essential principle. 

To a clear intelligence and a strong understanding 
were united in him rare gifts of perception, of humor, 
and of imagination, and all were subordinated to a deep 
moral sentiment. The exceptionally definite individ- 
uality of his temperament and genius displayed itself 
not infrequently in what seemed like willfulness of opin- 
ion, and in actual exaggeration of utterance, which hin- 
dered the recognition of the morality that lay behind. 
But this prevailing moral sense gave real consistency to 
his judgments, and informed the body of his teaching 
from first to last with a single spirit. 

It has been often charged against him, especially of 
late, that the sum of his social doctrine is expressed in 
the aphorism that “ might makes right.” But the charge 
has no truth. His doctrine, as he himself asserted, and 
as all who have more than a superficial acquaintance 
with his work will admit, is precisely the reverse of this. 
. “Right makes might,” is the lesson he enforces.. The 
~ only real might is moral. Cromwell, Frederick, the hero, 
whoever he may be, exercises authority in virtue of a 
Jmoral claim. All power that asserts any other than a 
moral validity is contrary to the permanent order of 
society, is transient, is self-destructive. In the applica- 
tion of this doctrine Carlyle may have been at times in 

error; but the doctrine itself is that on which the order 
of the world is dependent. 

Carlyle judged the prevailing tendencies of modern | 
society severely. He saw earlier and more clearly than 
any other writer of influence the inherent dangers of 
absolute democracy, and the weakness of the pure 
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democratic system if adopted as the ultimate form of 
human society. He had no belief in the extension of 
the doctrine of the rights of man till it becomes subver- 
sive of the distinctions between good and bad, intelli- 
gent and ignorant. He had no sympathy with the mod- 
ern optimistic temper, which believes some vague entity: 
called “the people” to be possessed by nature of all 
virtue. 

Carlyle’s genius received its first confident recognition 
in our own city, and his influence during the whole pe- 
riod of his literary career was felt not less widely, or less 
powerfully, in this country than in his own. His feeling 
to this country, which he had given us at times some 
reason to question, has been shown in his bequest, with 
words of memorable significance, of a portion of his 
books to the library of Harvard College. 

The great debt of the past generation, and of our 
own, to Mr. Carlyle is not so much for any specific piece 
of work as for the general influence of his life and writ- 
ings in promoting the spirit of intellectual independence 
and integrity. In this respect his influence has been 
powerful, and is likely to be permanent. 


II. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON CARLYLE. 


To the Editor of the London Times :— 

Str: — Would you permit me, with all aeeeeenee to 
the opinions of others, to correct what I believe to be 
a current error regarding the late Mr. Carlyle. It is 
said that, in respect to science, he was not only incuri- 
ous, but hostile. This does not tally with my experi- 
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ence. During the life-time of his wife and afterward I 
frequently saw him, and, as long as his. powers con- 
tinued unimpaired, I do not remember a single visit in 
which he failed to make inquiries, both regarding my 
own work and the general work of science. In physical 
subjects I never encountered a mind of stronger grasp 
and deeper penetration than his. During my exposi- 
tions, when these were clear, he was always in advance 
of me, anticipating and enunciating what I was about 
to say. He not unfrequently called to see me in Albe- 
marle Street, and on such occasions I usually described 
to him what I was doing there. Four or five years ago, 
when I was engaged on the “ chimera ” of spontaneous 
generation, I took him into my warm room and ex- 
plained to him the part played by the floating matter of 
the air in the phenomena of putrefaction and infection. 
He was profoundly interested and as docile as a child. 

This, however, was not always his attitude. He 
sometimes laid down the law in matters where special 
study had rendered my knowledge more accurate than 
his, and had, in consequence, to bear with my dissent. 
- Allow me to cite an illustration: In 1866 I accompanied 
him to Mentone, and, by the desire of his generous 
hostess, stayed with him there for two or three days. 
One evening while returning from a drive, the glow of 
sunset on sea and mountain suggested a question re- 
garding light. He stated his view with decision, while 
I unflinchingly demurred. He became dogmatic (“ar- 
rogant ” is a word which could only be applied to Car- 
lyle by those who never felt his influence), and invoked 
his old teachers, Playfair and Leslie, in support of his 
views. I was stubborn, and replied that, though these 
were names meriting all honor, they were not author- 
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ities regarding the matterin hand. In short, I flatly 
and firmly opposed him: and it was not the first time. 
He lapsed into silence and we drove home. I went 
with him to his room. As he drew off his coat he 
looked at me mildly and earnestly, and, pointing to an 
arm-chair, said in his rich Scotch accent, “I did not 
want to contradict you; sit down there, and tell me all 
about it.” I sat down, and, beginning with the alpha- 
bet of the question, carried it as far as my knowledge 
reached. For more than an hour he listened to me 
not only with unruffled patience, but with genuine inter- 
est. His questions were always pertinent, and his re- 
marks often profound. I do not know what Carlyle’s 
aptitudes in the natural history sciences might have 
been, but in regard to physics the contrast between 
him and Goethe was striking in the highest degree. 

His opinions had for the most part taken their final 
set before the theory of man’s descent was enunciated, 
or, rather, brought within the domain of true causes by 
Mr. Darwin. For a time he abhorred the theory, as 
tending to weaken that ethical element in man which, 
in Carlyle’s estimation, as in that of others, transcends 
all science in importance. But a softening, if not a ma- 
terial change, of his views was to be noticed later on. 
To my own knowiedge, he approved cordially of certain 
writings in which Mr. Darwin’s views were vigorously — 
advocated, while a personal interview with the great 
naturalist caused him to say afterward that Charles 
Darwin was the most charming of men. 

Carlyle was sternly real; but he was a gentleman, — 
full of dignity and delicacy of thought and feeling. No 
finer courtesy could be shown by man than was shown 
by him to the ladies who visited him in his modest 
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home at Chelsea. I see him now, standing bareheaded 
in his sober dressing-gown on the pavement below his 
doorsteps, with the sun shining on his gray hairs, saying 
the last kind and courteous words to a lady whom his 
three and eighty years did not prevent him from con- 
ducting down-stairs. 

Knowing the depth of Carlyle’s tenderness, I should 
almost feel it to be bathos to cite the cases known to 
me which illustrate it. I call to mind his behavior to- 
ward some blind singers in the streets of Marseilles, 
and the interest he took in the history of a little boy 
whom, during my momentary separation from him, he 
had found lying in the shadow of a tree, and over whose 
limbs paralysis was slowly creeping. There was a kind 
of radiance in the sorrow depicted in the old man’s face 
as he listened to the tale, and probably looked to woes 
beyond it. The self-same radiance I saw for the last 
time as he lay upon his sofa and for some minutes 
rested his head upon my shoulder a few weeks before 
his death. I do not expect to see the like of it again. 
“ Give your life royally,” was his exhortation to the re- 
former eight-and-thirty years ago. In such fashion 
Carlyle gave his own life to his country and to mankind. 
England may forget this for a moment, but she will re- 
member it by and by. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun TYNDALL. 
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